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Ir was a wild fierce wintry night, in one of the 
largest cities of the northern Atlantic states—the 
wind raved furiously, at times making the chim- 
nies of the houses and even the solid steeples of 
the churches to rock and reel, as it appeared, be- 
When the 


fore its savage and irresistible fury. 
gusts rose most violently it seemed as if they would 
have swept every thing before them, driving as 
they did the hail-drift in long horizontal lines 
with more than the speed and little less than the 
keenness of a flight of barbed arrows; but when 
at intervals the wind died away in hollow moan- 
ings, the snow fell fast in broad and feathery 
flakes, until a fresh roar of the recruited tempest 
whirled the dense clouds away, and filled the air 
with the keen piercing sleet. Few sounds were 
audible in the deserted streets, although the hour 
was not very late,for such was the inclemency of 
the weather, that no one who had a roof beneath 
which to shelter him, however humble, would 
have ventured to brave it unless on the most stern 
emergency. The flapping of an unfastened 
shutter, the how! of a homeless dog, and the 
occasional boom of a clock telling the dismal 
time, were heard at intervals, and now and then 
the smothered rattle of a hackney-coach or cab, 
hurrying homeward over the whitened pavements 
—butthese grew less and less frequent until they 
ceased entirely, and all was silent and seemingly 
inanimate through the vast city. 

Midnight had passed sometime, when in a 
Sumptuously furnished and luxurious drawing- 
room, glowing with the radiance of a bright sea- 
coal fire and several handsome lamps and cande- 
labra, a young and very beautiful woman was 
sitting alone, in deep and it would seem painful 
meditation, with a letter lying before her open 
and much blotted by the trace of recent tears. 
Nothing can be imagined more completely and 
voluptuously comfortable than that warm and 


well-lighted room. Long damask curtains falling 


to the ground, and bordered with rich fringes, | 
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excluded every wandering breath that might 
intrude through the chinks of the carefully 
fastened shutters—soft carpets lay so thickly on 
the floor that it must have been indeed a heavy 
footstep that should have sounded, as it trod them 
—sofas and ottomans of every shape and fashion 
_ wooed indolent repose with their luxurious gar- 
niture of tall 
| mirrors decked the walls—books in gay bindings 


| 


cushions—choice pictures and 
glittered in cabinets of rosewood—articles of 
bijouterie and specimens of rare porcelain, and 
alabaster copies from the antique adorned the 
inlaid tables—yet in the midst of all that could 
please the eye, and charm the senses, and fascinate 
the cultivated mind, the lovely inmate was sad and 
ill at ease, and painfully abstracted. 

She was indeed very beautiful, and in form and 
face equally lovely. Tall, elegant, and graceful, 
her person embodied, in the highest degree all 
that can be fancied, the ideals of slender symmetry 
and voluptuous roundness; her luxuriant hair, 
arranged in spiral masses of soft silky ringlets, 
fell down, now somewhat out of curl and dishev- 
elled, over her snowy bosom, and the broad daz- 
zling contour of her sloping shoulders, ail dis- 
played to the extreme of the fashion by the low- 
cut corsage of her rich evening dress. Her eyes 
of the darkest hazel, large, bright, and full of 
languid oriental lustre, were, perhaps, the finest 
feature in her face, all fine and 
striking; but they were now either downcast and 
suffused with tears, which gushed out, one by 
one, bitter and burning from the dark-fringed 
lids, and fell plashing on the paper with a dull 
melancholy sound; or were turned upward with 


where were 


a wild expression of agony and perhaps remorse. 
Her small and rosy mouth was compressed closely 
over her regular and pearly teeth; and she wrung 
her hands from time to time so violently that the 
rings, of which she wore many, were actually 
pressed into the flesh, so that a drop or two of 
blood oozed through the soft and satin skin. 
Presently she arose and, crumpling up the 
letter in her hands, moved toward the fire-placv. 
as if she was about to burn it; but ere she reached 
the hearth, she paused, and, after pondering for 
a moment or two in silence, thrust it into the 
bosom of her dress, and with a deep sigh of 
| inward agony, began to pace the floor, her eyes 
‘fixed steadfastly upon the carpet. After a while 
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she raised her eyes toward heaven, and clasping 
her hands passionately— 

“Oh! Albert,” she cried in heart-rending 
tones, “Oh! Albert—Albert, why did you bring 
me from my happy home—why did you win my 
young pure trusting heart—why did you bring 
me hither as your wife, far, far, from friends, 
home, parents, all that my childhood cherished, 
all that rendered my youth innocent and happy 
—why did you bring me hither, cast me into the 
midst of wealth, and luxury, and ill-example, 
vice and pollution and temptation, and then 
desert, neglect, outrage, insult me! Oh! 
Heavens—just, merciful Heavens! why did you 
—oh! why did you—you whom I loved so 
wholly and so fondly once—you who were once 
so kind and fond and gentle—why did you steep 
me to the very lips in sorrow and humiliation till 
my heart’s blood was turned to gall, and all my 
soul was bitterness? And why—oh! why, when 
I was tried and yet stood steadfast, when I was 
tempted and yet true, why did you then, when 
you knew all, and might have saved me-—why did 
you treat my prayers with contumely, expose me 
yet more to the tempter, abandon me hapless and 
wronged, and hopeless, to my own evil thoughts, 
and his more evil teachings, that I am lost, lost 
utterly—vile, worthless, guilty, infamous, ac- 

cursed! Oh! I—I—Adeline 
Delmar, once so pure, and so innocent, and 
guileless—for I foas pure once as the unsullied 


mercy! mercy! 


snow, and innocent as the spring fowers—I—I— 
a thing to be pointed at and scorned and hooted 
—the equal of the basest only, and the most out- 
Oh! earth—earth 

Oh! that | could 


cast wretches of the earth! 
—earth—open and cover me! 
die now—die—and yet—and yet—— 


And she flung herself, with the words, at 
length upon a silken ottoman, and buried her face 
in the downy pillows, and burst into a fit of hys- 
terical and agonizing grief. 

While she yet lay thus, prostrate and abased, 
and writhing like a trampled worm, in the con- 
sciousness of her own guilt and degradation, a 
quick, heavy step 
the front door; a 
the door was thrown violently open and as violently 


came up the marble steps to 
night key grated tn the lock ; 


closed behind the incomer—a hat and cloak were 
dashed heavily down upon the floor of the vesti- 
bule, and the next instant Albert Delmar stood 
dark and threatening and terrible before the eyes 
of his faithless wife. 

“So !" he exclaimed in a fierce, sneering tone, 


“So, madam, you are still a-foot, with your rare | 


charms rigged out in your most voluptuous 
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splendor, when you should have been a-bed th 
three hours.” 

She raised herself from her recumbent attitude. 
for as yet she had not stirred, despite all the loud 
and angry clatter of his entrance, and met his 
fiery and revengeful eye, with a calm sad depre- 
cating glance, her beautiful eyes all suffused with 
tears, and her sweet bosom panting between ter- 


ese 


ror and remorse. 

But he stepped forward furiously and grasped 
her by the slender waist, and shook her, till the 
teeth actually chattered in her head, yet she 
uttered no shriek of fear, she syllabled no prayer 
for mercy, but gazed at him still with that melan- 
choly eye, full of deep meaning, till he cast her 
from him so forcibly that she again fell back upon 
the cushioned sofa, exclaiming as he did so— 

** Speak, harlot, speak! Do you wait for your 
paramour, or have you but now dismissed him?” 

“Neither,” she replied, very faintly, “on my 
soul! neither, Albert!” : 

“ Albert!’ he answered, grinding his teeth 
savagely, “Albert! and do you indeed dare, do 
you indeed possess the effrontery to call me Al- 
bert, after all that has passed? Why not Delmar? 
why, I say, why do you not call me Delmar, 
when you have rendered the very name a hissing 
and a mockery to the rabble—when by your 
own foul infamy, you have rendered infamous and 
the belong to 


base all that has misfortune to 


you!” 

She did not answer one word to his violent 
reproaches, but slid down from the ottoman on 
which she had been sitting, like a snow-wreath 
in thaw-time, and fell not on her knees, but ina 
prostrate and disordered heap at his feet, and 
turned up herstreaming eyes to his, and strove to 
clasp his knees, but he sprang back, as if there 
had been pollution in her touch, and stood gazing 
upon her with fierce wolfish eyes. 

“Mercy!” she cried, at length, in choked and 
husky tones, ‘* Mercy '!—oh! mercy! mercy!” 

“Your guilt!” he answered sternly through 
his set teeth—* Wretch, do you dare deny your 
guilt?” 

“No!” she replied, in accents scarcely audible, 


endeavoring, as it seemed, to bury her face in the 


carpet-—“*No! no! I deny nothing. I am a 
: . er 
guilty miserable wretch—alas! alas! most 


guilty!” 

“Then up with you!” he almost shouted— 
“get up, get up, I say, and out of doors, this 
instant! Into the street, vile harlot! Think you 
to pollute my house any longer with your pre 
sence?” and, with the words, he stooped dow®. 
as if he would have seized ter. 
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But she rose up, pale, silent, ghastly; but yet 
firm and collected, and confronted him, and met 
his indignant fiery eye, with a calm, fixed, half- 
melancholy, half-reproachfal gaze, before which 
his glance wavered for a moment. 

Then she said, “I will go—I will go—if you 
command me, but yet hear me first a few little 
words, before you drive me forth to die, for I 
would have you to remember, that save you Iam 
alone in the world; and, if you drive me out, I can 
but die! Hear me! I was a young—young 
girl, when you brought me from my village home 
—my heart was all untouched till I knew you, 
my soul was as pure as the stainless snow that 
falls from heaven, ere it has caught one earth- 
stain—with all that untouched heart, from the 
depth of that pure soul, oh, Albert, how I loved, 
how I worshipped you. Your presence was to 
me as the sunshine to the wintry earth, as the 
dew-drow to the thirsty flowers—your hurried 
footstep, as you returned from some short 
absence, was music sweeter to my ear than the 
most thrilling melodies. Oh, Albert, Albert, had 
I loved you less, and my God and Father more, 
this day had never come upon us—this black, 
black day! But what have you done with me? 
plunged me into the midst of luxury, steeped me 
in the contagion of all ill example, and, one short 
year of affection or of passion ended, abandoned 
me, neglected me, deserted me—yes, openly 
deserted me. Openly, and with loud boasts to 
your profligate companions—deserted me for the 
wine cup, the gaming house, andoh! man, man! 
for the most vile and venal of my sex! Nor was 
this all: you brought your fellow-revellers hither ; 
you brought one, whom you knew versed and 
skilled in every wile that wins the heart of woman, 
with charms and fascinations that might grace an 
angel coupled with the guile, and the serpent 
venom, and the remorseless nature of the arch 
fiend himself. To this—to all this you exposed 
me—and when I saw my peril, when I felt that 
I was in danger even then of falling, when I im- 
plored you on my knees to have compassion on 

me, to save me from the evil one, to rescue me 
from my wild thoughts, by even a brief show of 
kindness—by being, if but a little while, as you 
were wont to be in those happy days—too happy— 
when we were first together—what did you do? 
You mocked me, taunted me, goaded me on to 
the commission of the very crime, which I was 
Striving then with my whole spirit to avoid. You 
told me, think if you did not, that virtue was 


little worth the having, which needed aught to | 


enable it to resist temptation. So you said, and 


you sneered and left me to the tempter—and he 
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prevailed, and I am fallen, debased, infamous, alf 
that you called me but now—and yetmore! Ban 
ish me now, banish me if you will—but He, 
who seeth all things, will judge between us two.” 

** And what of this?” he answered, staggered 
a little by her words, yet easily lashing himself 
again to anger, “What if all this were trne— 
what if I take the license, which is admitted to 
all men, does that excuse—nay, on my life! I 
should say, Justify—for you appear to hold ita 
justification—justify you in casting aside honor, 
decency, nay, womanhood itself?” 

“No,” she interrupted him, almost impetu- 
ously, and with the most marked emphasis— 
“Nothing can justify, nothing excuse, nothing 
so much as palliate the sin of which I am guilty. 
Nothing—alas! nothing! and yet there may be 
that in my case, which shall suffice to win me 
pardon 

“Never!” he replied, “ Never from me. You 
shall go forth into the streets this very night— 





ay, aS you are—as your paramour has left you! 
Betake yourself to him, he will protect you, per- 
haps, while he may; for to-morrow morning I 
propose to take steps that shall prevent him from 
doing so verylong. So! look to it! Begone at 
once; put me not to the need of casting you 
forth with my own hands.” 

“Can you,” she looked at him steadfastly, 
“Oh, Albert, will yoa be so ernel?” 

“T can, and I will—begone!” and he caught 
her by the hand, as if to drag her to the door. 

“At least,”’ she said pitifully, with the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, “at least, let me get 
my cloak—” 

* Nothing—nothing of mine, madam, except 
that which you wear.” 

“Then Heaven have mercy upon me, since 
you are so merciless!"—and saying thus she 
made no more delay, nor any opposition to his 
will, but tying her thin cambric handkerchief 
over her beautiful luxuriant tresses, she walked 
slowly through the hall, opened the door, and 
without one word passed out with her neck and 
bosom all bare and exposed to the peltings of the 
pitiless tempest—tess pitiless, however, than his 
heart, who so drove her forth to die. 

All she had pleaded in extenuation of her 
crime, was true, but too true! 

Never was there on earth a sweeter or a purer 


child than Adeline Carruthers, the orphan child 


of a widowed mother, born after her father’s 
death in one of the sweet peaceful villages of New 
England. That father, a humble but indefati- 
gable minister of the gospel, had come to his 
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death through a violent cold canght in attending | 
the needy and sick of his little flock during) 
a wet and unhealthy autumn, leaving his only 
child, the fairy Adeline to the charge of his 
devoted widow, to whom in truth he left little 
else on earth. 

But He who tempereth the wind to the shorn | 
lamb, was about the widow's dwelling and the 
orphan’s couch, and the meal tub was still replen- 
ished for the daily bread, which he giveth to all 
them who ask in the true spirit—and the child | 
grew in stature and in beauty, and in favor, as it | 
seemed both with God and man. 

At length the time came, when she had reached 
her eighteenth year, and her mother already wax- 
ing old and feeble was beginning to look anxiously 
about her for a protector, to whom she could 
give up the treasure of her widowhood, feeling | 
that ere long she must herself go hence and be 
no more seen—at length the time came, which, 
bringing as it appeared a consummation to the 
mother’s hope, and a realization of all the young 
girl's day dreams, was destined in truth to be the 
commencement, at least to the latter, of trials, 
and sorrows, and sufferings and sin, and despair 
and death. 

Albert Delmar, was a young lawyer rich in| 
hereditary wealth, rich in great natural talents, 
rich in unusual mental acquisitions. He, too, 
had, from his early childhood, been on both 
sides an orphan, and indulged to excess, had 
yielded to all the most perilous of those tempta- 
tions which beset young men in large cities. 
His wit, his good humor, and his beauty had 
rendered him a welcome visitor to the fair and 
gentle; his wealth had bonght him the flatteries of | 
woman, and the respectful deference of men— 
ay! even gray and venerable men, who should | 
have been the last, but who too often are the first, 
to bow the knee to mammon. 

Thus, by degrees, had a disposition naturally 
kind and generous been rendered selfish and 
exacting, reckless of everything beyond his own 
gratification—careless what pain he inflicted upon 
others in his own eager pursuit of pleasure—yet 
hiding all these evil traits under a frank and open 
manner, under a polished courtesy and elaborate’ 
mask of gentleness, that might have almost. 
deceived a sage’s penetration. 

Such was Albert Delmar, when he arrived, | 
chance-led, by the business of a client. for he 
practised his profession as a stepping stone to | 
ambitious projects, in the sweet vale and hamlet 
of Woodville. In the hospitable society of that 
small place, he speedily became acquainted, and | 

ilmost as speedily intimate, with the sweet orphan " 


—— 
Adeline—and if he was struck at first sight by 
her rare beauty, and bewitched afterward by the 
artless candid frankness, and the bold purity— 
bold because altogether pure, and unconscious 
even of the possibility of the wrong—of the young 
maiden, as deeply was she charmed and fasej. 
nated by the finished manners, the gay wit, the 
high imaginative talent, and the enthusiastic 
eloquence of the handsome lawyer. 

A short time elapsed, and they were evidently 


lovers—a short time longer and they were 
affianced, wedded; and Adeline’s mother refusing 


| to leave the spot, whence she had seen her hus- 


band carried to his last home, they set off for the 
city, full of gay hopes, and gorgeous expecta- 


| tions, alas! alas! how fatally to be overthrown! 


Within afew months Adeline’s mother died, 
happy to die before she witnessed the unhappi- 
ness, nay but the guilt likewise, of her adored 
Adeline. Up to that time allhad gone well with 
the young couple, and nothing could exceed the 
mother’s rapture as she received letter after letter 
from her beloved child, luxuriating inthe descrip- 
tion of the happiness she experienced, the 
devotedness of her husband, the pleasures of 
her home, the gayeties of the great world into 


' which she had been introduced so recently, and 


which, while they delighted, had failed hitherto 
to intoxicate or corrupt her. 


But soon afterward, and ere the weeds worn 
for the happy mother had been laid aside, the 
complexion of her daughter's fate was altered, 


and for ever. Passion once satiated on her hus- 


band’s part, no fond affection, no tender devoted- 


ness, no rational esteem followed it—a pursuer 
from his youth of excitement and stimulating 
pleasures, he had married her and enjoyed her 
society, and revelled in the freshness of her virgin 


soul, as the keenest excitement he had ever 


known, while it was yet new. But to his worn- 
out appetites and ill-balanced mind, the charmol 


novelty was soon lost; and once lost, off he flew. 


as it were at a tangent, in pursuit of some fresh 


rapture, some keener and more vigorous intoxica- 
tion. Thus, to poor Adeline there was no inter- 
val, no breathing place. No partial and enforced 
attentions gave note of declining love, of growing 
indifference—no! one week he was all fervor, 
sentiment. romance, and passion—the next he 
had darted away after some meteor fancy of the 
moment, and thenceforth she seldom saw him 
alone; saw him as the lover, and the kind husband, 
never! At first her sweet nature almost yielded 
to the shock, and she betrayed the anguish 
which she felt, in tears and altered looks, and 
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sighs and supplications, and sometimes even in || hearted, delicate-souled Adeline became at last 
reproaches. ‘like those among whom she had been cast so 
But finding soon that sighs and supplications recklessly, a lover of pleasure, more than a lover 
gave rise but to sullenness and bitter moody) of God. 
wrong; that reproaches called forth fierce brutal Among the chosen friends of Albert Delmar, 
anger; she learned to dress her face in smiles, there was one, a young foreigner, Louis Count 
and to meet his coming ever more, come how d'Armagnac, an adventurer of the worst order, 
or when he would soever, with soft kindness, and) though of high birth, and fortunes which, till 
a sad, sad attempt at her old gentle playfulness | squandered by debauchery and riot, had been 
and mirth. Still it was all of no avail. Abroad | sufficient for a prince. , 
he was all life, charming and gay and versatile With the strange readiness, which republican 
and kind and polished, as when he won her heart: maids and matrons too often show to prefer 
of hearts ; but he was all this not for her, but for! the titled and mustachioed outcasts of foreign 
others. At home, when he was at home—and | nobility, to the plain unpretending gentlemen of 
that was rarely; never indeed except when his | their own country, this person, a roué, distin- 
head ached, and his nerves were shattered by the guished only for every evil quality which should 
consequences of some ee disgrace a man and deprive him of the proud 
or when he had to tax his brain to find means for | 
meeting his losses at the gaming table—he was | times in what is called society, before he was 


name of gentleman, had scareely appeared ten 


morose and sullen; when spoken to often! raised to the dictatorship of fashion, and became 
irritable and even violent; giving way sometimes | as it were by acclamation, the arbiter of taste, 
to coarse aad rude invective; taunting her with | the supreme judge of the courts of grace and 
her lowly origin and country education; and beauty. 

once or twice proceeding to such an extreme of It took no very Jong time for this man, backed 
brutality, as to reproaeh her with having suffered) as he was by his intimacy with Delmar, to 
him to mar his hopes in life by making her his | become acquainted, and ere long intimate with 
wife. 


Adeline; nor, endowed as he was with everything 
For a time, she endured all this and more in | that is most likely to win a woman’s heart, was it 
meekness and in silence—indeed she never a very difficult or very wearisome labor to create 
answered him at all, whether it was that her) an interest for himself in the spirit of the insulted 
temper naturally calm and gentle could not be) and deserted wife. Some time elapsed before she 
roused by any cruelty to loudness of complaint; | perceived her peril, for he was cautious, slow, 
orthat she dared not to give her wrongs voice, | and hypocritical in his advances; and it was 
lest they should burst through all restraint, and | under the stale time-worn plea of friendship that 


lead to insanity, or fury. he lay siege to her affections. 

At length, for he insisted on her going outinto|) At last, however, it did dawn upon her—she 
gay society, and on receiving company at home,| saw the precipice on the brink of which she 
and dressing splendidly, and seeming gay and) was standing, was tottering—she shrunk back 
joyous, even when her heart was breaking—at | aghast in horror and astonishment—she fled for 
length she too began to look for excitement! support, for succor, to her unworthy husband; 


likewise, and to seek abroad that pleasure which | she opened to him the whole of her pure and 


she had long ceased to hope forathome. Bean- | trusting spirit—she implored him to save her— 
tiful as she was and agreeable, and at times very | to save her from herself, and from that evil one, 
lively, when forced merriment made way at last | she conjured him, in terms that might have won 
for real entertainment, she was surrounded a devil to compassion, to be kind to her once 
speedily by idlers ready to become on the least | again, and to love her even as she loved him, and 
encouragement admirers, nay adorers—and as’ they should ence again be so, so happy. 

the poor thing saw that her husband seemed Sut it was all in vain—her eloquent and artless 
pleased by these momentary triumphs, and that! pleadings were met with mockery, with sneers, 
his frowning brow would at times relax and his’ with brutal ridicule. She was told that it was a 
Stern lip unbend, when he beheld her shining the | lady’s part to understand herself, and to make men 
star of the ball, caressed and distinguished on all  ynderstand themselves likewise—-and neither to 
sides, she lent herself to the task, halfin the hope | fancy she had found a lover in every gentleman 
of reclaiming him, till in the end perilous tastes’ who said a civil thing, nor on the other hand to 
grew upon her, and the corrupting influences of allow any one to venture on a declaration. And 
the gay world swept over her, and she the pure- | with a coarse jest, and a sarcastic fling at her self- 
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conceit and imaginary beauty, he took up his hat 
and sauntered out to his club; and thence 
whither no decent eyes might follow him. 

A few more weeks—a few more mouths of the 
husband's brutality, and of the tempter’s wily 
fascinations, and the unhappy woman fell—fell, 
and awoke from a brief dream of guilty bliss to 
mourning and despair and agony. 

Such was the history of the hapless pair up to 
the fatal night whereon the injured husband—as 
the world’s usage termed him—discovered the 
black 
which never would have been, but for his own 
cold-blooded infamy and heartlessness! 


secret of his own dishonor—dishonor 


All night that furious storm raged on; long 
before morning’s dawn the streets were so deeply 
piled with the drifted snow, that it was June of 
the following year before it had melted from the 
pavements—the watchmen of course slept com- 
fortably in their boxes, or drank their whisky 
punch in some warm subterranean bar-room— 
but at the deadest hour of the night, when the 
air is the keenest and the gloom darkest, not long 
before the dawn of day, those who turned over 


half-awake on their luxurious pillows in one of 


the and most fashionable streets, 


imagined that they heard deep groans, and long 


proude st 


drawn shivering sobs, as of a parting spirit—but 
they who heard were, all of them, too warm and 
comfortable to think even of arising to inquire 
what might be their cause, or to relieve a bro- 
ther’s or a sister’s anguish. 

Morn came, and the daylight with it, gray dim 
and cheerless; and the first passenger discovered 
on the steps of the proudest mansion in the 
proud street, the body of a woman, 


but quite dead, and cold 


lovely 
splendidly dressed, 
already. 

It wasthe corpse of Adeline Delmar! It was the , 
house of Louis le comte d’Armagnac. 

For three days the whole city rang with the 
scandal, until a newer wonder created louder 
surmise—the count had fallen iv a duel by the 
hands of Delmar—and was not Delmar then an 
honorable man !—and were not the gentle 
the fair, the beautiful and bright ready to smile 
upon him, to listen to his honied words, perhaps 
—perhaps to wed him ?—and yet—and yet— 


Her crime seems worse to humon view, 
Sut God must judge betweeu the two. 


Br NEVOLENCE 18 always a virtuous principle. 


Its operation always secure to others their 


natural rights; and it liberally superadds more 
than they 


are entitled to claim. 


" 
halls! 


and 4 


being of conscious superiority. 
' painted his studious retirement, and his happiness 
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OF TRUE LOVE. 


Tue hot sun of July was pouring down its 
fierce rays, about ten of the morn, when young 
Morton Cleveland threw himself into his carriage, 
and set out for the Virginia Springs. He 
was the only son of a rich planter, but newly 
released from college, and had returned home 
full of enthusiasm for literature and the fine arts, 
of heroic devotion to his country, which just then 
did not chance to need his service, of a Spirit to 
measure her resources, and of resolution to 
accomplish something, elle knew not exactly 
what, which was to render his own proud name 
‘famous in her history. His father’s house for 
months past, had witnessed these aspirations; 
now he was to carry his visions of glory into 
regions more favorable to the vigor of the out- 
ward man, and therefore to the streneth of the 
spirit, during the trying summer season. His 
heart was light, and the really fine scenery passed 
-arriage rolled on mile after mile from his 





as the ¢ 
home, awakened his poetic enthusiasm. Now he 
stopped to admire a small lake picturesquely set 
in among woods and hills; now an abrupt preci- 
pice or tumbling stream; now a noble pine forest, 
or a cultivated landscape. Howrich, he thought 
to himself, is nature in all that can give delight! 
How gladiy would I pass my days among her 
speaking solitudes, till the hour came to summon 
me to the field of glory, in battle or in statesmen’s 
But alas! I am where there is 
littie to nourish my noble thoughts; where I 
shall meet but ordinary men and women! The 
young planter had the current opinion of 
that they were a race 


going 


‘* females,” destined 


| share in the household cares and pleasures, but 


in none of the more elevated pursuits and enjoy- 
ments of the lordly sex. He threw himself back 
as he murmured the last words, with a determiua- 


‘tion to be rigidly exclusive, and console himself 


with his books for the want of congenial society. 

—— Springs was a fashionable watering place, 
and crowded of course during the season. The 
belles were as thick as butterflies ; and the beaux 
and every evening they had 


equally numerous; 
and dancing ™ 


music from various instruments, 
the saloon. Cleveland looked upon all this, with 
supreme contempt; and deigned not to mingle in 
He moved among them like @ 


general society. 
All his letters 




















among his books, and in his solitary walks and 
rides. 

«“ My dear,” said the fashionable Mrs. Penn 
Foley to her daughter, one night when they had 
retired, “have you had this young stranger pre- 
sented to you yet!” 

«“ What, mamma, the dark looking person, who 
walked out of the room last evening just as | 
began to play the air from La Norma? No—I 
assure you. He is quite a horror.” 

“[ have made inquiries respecting him, and 
learn that he is in respect of family and fortune, 
Remember, 
at the 


quite worthy of your acquaintance. 
Caroline, this is your third season 
Springs.” 

“7 do, mamma.” 

“And that your father has already involved 
himself, to furnish you for this last campaign. 
If this fails, you must remain at home in future, 
you are now twenty, and Minna, can no longer be 
left in the back ground.” 

“] know it, mamma.” 

“ Here is a chance, Caroline.” 

“The odious creature! I wonder what Mr. 
B. has been doing with himself all day?" And 
the belle turned away pouting. 

We shall here let the reader take a brief glance 
ata couple of journals—beginning with young 
Cleveland’s. 

“July 25th.—It has been raining all day, and 
I cannot take my usual walk. Books are my 
resource; but the noise about the house disturbs 
me. I cannot enjoy as I would, my favorite 
Thomson, whose Seasons I have been reading. 
How admirable are his descriptions! How I 
love Nature.” 

“27th.—Still cloudy and damp, with frequent 
showers; the weather is almost melancholy. I 
read incessantly ; but my mind feels the want of 
relaxation. Here are Gessner’s charming pic- 
tures; I will regale myself with them; but I 
prefer Nature herself.” 

30th.—I never knew so long a continuance of 
dull weather; I am quite out of patience; I have 
amind to go home; I feel here a weariness indis- 
cribable. I have no wish to mix among the other 
visitors; I dislike even meeting them at meals; 
yet sometimes a snatch of their conversation, 
interests me. If there were only one among 


them understand me and my 


who could 
thoughts !”’ 
Turn we a look to the diary of Miss Caroline. 
“July 25th.—Mr. B. kept us in perpetual 
He is a charming man; the 
ladies here are almost pulling caps for him; the 


laughter yesterday. 


men all envy him! 
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How few are there like him, | 
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and what a foil is that stiff, ridiculous, misanthro- 
pical student! 

“* Evening.—Now is it not too bad! Here was 
the sweetest of picnics arranged, and the rain has 
spoiled all! The company has been dull, the 
men amused themselves with whist—the ladies, 
such as liked, with fancy work. I fly for refuge 
to letter-writing and ma chere Louise.” 

27th.—The weather is little better; but Mr. 
B. entertained us mightily to-day with his comi- 
cal stories, and read us some chapters of Boz. 
This evening we are to have a game of forfeits. 
Afterall, it is notso dull within doors—especially 
when one has such company.” 

*30th.—I could be quite happy, if mamma 
would only let me alone. She cannot bear to 
see me talking to Mr. B. who is all the life of our 
company. She wants me to try the conquest of 
the stiff student, 
negroes. *'Tis a thousand pities, the most agree- 
able have not the favor of Fortune. She is but 
Were Mr. B. rich, 


Heighho! I wish—I 


because he has lands and 


a blind dame. mamma 


would smile upon him. 
hardly know what!” 

Another peep at Mr. Cleveland's. 

* August 11th.—I am rather pleased in my ac- 
quaintance with Mr. D—, a lawyer resident in 
Virginia. He is fond of chess, and I play—and 
talk with him of the prospects of our country. 
He calls me a visionary, and laughs sometimes at 
my projects; but] cannot expect sympathy from 
the people among whom chance has thrown me.” 

We will alternate his with fragments from the 
young lady’s correspondence. 

“ August 11th.—Mamma bids me avoid Mr, 
B. but how can | do so, dearest Louise, without 
I know, too, my coldness 
If you had 


exciting observation ? 
and constraint grieve him sorely. 
seen the look he gave me this evening, as I was 
leaving the room! But my mother will have it so! 
I wish I had spirit to do as other girls, and be 
independent.” 

‘© 14th.—I missed my solitary ride to-day, being 
interested in the conversation of Mr. D. and 
some of his friends, to whom he introduced me. 
I hardly know myself; but, in such a place, I 
must take part on common-place topics. If it 
were not for the women—but, perhaps, I shall 
like them too.” 

“14th.—What think you, Louise? B. is pay- 
ing court to the fat widow Mrs. L. They say 
he is in love with her; | know better than that— 
but I can hardly suspect him of bowing down to 
her wealth: eh, Louise?” 

“20th.—I have laid aside my books for the 


present, to study men. There is fine opportu- 
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ity for that here. And, for a marvel, I have 
sent some hours of leisure in chatting with the 
women, 
times. It appears they thought me a near rela- 
tive of Ursa Major; but | did not expect appre- 

A Mrs. Foley has paid me 
She is of good family, and 


ciation from them. 
much attention. 


thezefore worth a passing acquaintance; nay, | | 


understand her grandfather’s plantation and my 
great-grandfather’s once adjoined, and they made 
their money together, by speculating in hogs and 
cattle. Those belonging to the true old aristo- 
cracy of the country should stand by each other; 
and though she is now, I understand reduced, | 
will admit her acquaintance and that of her 
pretty daughter, who sings so agreeably.” 


“20th.—lIt is alas! too true about the widow ; | 


who would have thought it of Mr. B? The 
ladies all despise him, and justly; I wonder I 
could ever think him more than a very ordinary 
person. 
picable fellow! Ido not understand how any one 
can be so mercenary! 

“IT wish we were back in the city; it is very 
dull here, and | dont like card-playing. Mamma 
talks a deal about the rich Mr. Cleveland. They 
are quite sociable with eachother. I could have 
my revenge on Mr. B. if I chose—but I scorn 
it; and there is no need. He will be miserable 
enough, when once the knot is tied.” 

“ 23d.—I have become a constant visitor to the 
Springs, and with the crowd too. The evenings 
I pass in the drawing-room; talking with Mrs. 
Foley and her daughter. 
to visit them in town next winter—as if I should 
not then be doing something better than dancing 
attendance on women! 


* Miss Caroline Foley is not only a pretty, but | 


a sensible girl. She treats the gay coxcombs 


who flutter around her with proper contempt; 


and seems to take increasing pleasure in my | 


society. It is not often one finds discriminating 
women. Her mother I am highly pleased with, 
and really think she understands me at times.” 


° 
6 03 


d.—I think Cleveland a prodigious egotist 


and something of a bore! but I have little better | 


to do than listen to him. B. has left the Springs; 


Mrs. L. also; and people say they are to be ! 


married as soon as she reaches home. I wish 
him joy of her “acres of charms!” 
* Last night we sat late in the drawing room; 


Cleveland was wonderfully talkative, about him- 


- . i j 
self, his property and his plans. He means to | 


have a literary paradise at his place, adorned with 
gardens and landscapes as well as books and pic- 
tures. He talks of a journey into Italy to select 


One must condescend a little some- | 


. . ' 
To sell his liberty for money! the des- | 


They have invited me | 


f I wonder whom he 

| expects to share his elegant retirement.” 

“27th.—I have fixed a day for leaving the 

| Springs. I shall not be sorry for having spent a 
month or two here; much knowledge of the 

t world may be picked up in such places, and | 
lacked that to complete my education. 


| paintings and statues. 


“Miss Foley appeared rather embarrassed 
yesterday, and I was at no loss to interpret her 
To-day, as I was reading a passage 


| abstraction. 
| from Spencer, I looked up and saw her eyes 
i downcast and suffused with tears. I was blind 
i before, not to perceive her evident partiality. 
What’s to be done? She comes of the best blood 
of the Old Dominion; our ancestors bought and 
sold cattle together, and lived neighbors and 
equals; she is pretty and amiable, and worthy to 
| become the mistress of Cleveland Hall! There's 
| a conclusion a. 

“ 27th.—The 
regular attaché of ours. 
jis smitten already: he sighs, and often sits jn 
|} deep thought. I am more gracious to him, 
‘Louise, and he is now and then absolutely tender. 

To-day he would read stupid poetry to me; but 

I never cared for poetry, and could not understand 
the hard words; I sat a monument of patience, 
| till my jaws ached with suppressed yawnings! He 

spouts tremendously, and several times I laughed 


| 


stiff student has become a 
Mamma insists that he 


| till my eyes watered. 

| “He will certainly propose. Shalll say yes— 
orno? Tellme, Louise. Well should like to 
| be married before that odious Mr. B.” 

«2d September.—T o-morrow I leave here, not 
| to return home directly, but to accompany tothe 
| city my affianced bride and her mother. I am 
| astonished at myself; but after all, do not repent 
my haste. I must be hospitable, to increase my 
| political consequence; I must have a house- 
| keeper, and a wife. Caroline appreciates me as 
far as her capacity permits, she will learn to 
/ revere in silence what she cannot understand. 
| She cannot share in all my projects; but she can 
| beautify my earthly Eden, and make me com- 
| fortable at home.” 

“Ist Sept.—I am engaged at last, and mamma 
\1s delighted. My fiancé is rather bearish, but I 
will modify him as soon as we are married. I 
shall carry a party of friends to Cleveland Hall, 
jand a merry honeymoon we will have of it. If 
| we dont ‘twill be no fault of mine. 1 invite you, 
| dearest Louise, to be bridesmaid.” 
If the reader of these brief extracts from extant 
|) manuscripts objects to the want of sentiment— 
he is informed that this is a true story of 2 


‘match; and that plenty of match stories may be 














The | 


" -_ ] 
result was that the ex-belle, Miss Foley, became 


found in the experience of watering places. 
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a brilliant mariaé, and bated not one jot of her} 


dearly loved gaiety; that Morton gave up none 


of his egotism, though his patriotic aspirations 
suffered a fall as years went on; that he followed 
the example of his neighbors in loving nature 
after another fashion than that of the poet; that 


he began to suspect he had not gained at the | 


Springs quite as much knowledge of men as was 
necessary to complete his education. ‘This sus- 
picion became certainty when he found he had 
been a little mistaken in the characters both of 
the beauteous Caroline, and Mrs. Penn Foley. 
But he consoled himself by wishing all woman in 
the bottom of the Red Sea, and regretting that the 
world could not exactly get along without them. | 
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TO MY MOTHER. 


° BY W. C. ELLECK. 


Motuer, Oh! my mother, how many years 
Have swept along this weary vale of tears, 
Since last we met; what time at early dawn, 
In boyhood’s boundless glee I sported on, 
Laughing at time ; when the sweet smiles of joy 


Mantling thy cheek made me a happy boy. 


*Twas then methought the world would ever prove 
A fragrant garden of delightful love; 

I had not taught my heart that it must bear 

With disappointment’s lot, or taste of care ; 

There were no shades to cross my brow, 


Like those which come in manhood on me now. 


Mother, Oh! my mother, I’ve cherished well 
Those useful lessons from your lips that fell ; 
When round devotion’s altar we were come, 
You taught me seek a brighter, better home. 
It was a holy star you showed to me, 


My guide through every ill of life to be. 


And time has sped his rapid course along, 


A mighty current, broad and deep and strong, 
And change hath with its effacing fingers 
Left no trace on which thy beauty lingers ; 


Still, mother, on thy aged brow I see, 


The pleasant smile which erst hath welcomed me. 


Where’er in other lands my feet have roved, 

I ne’ r forgot the mother that I loved; 

For often over mem’ry’s tranquil sea, 

‘Mid busy life my thoughts have turned te thee ; 
And hope hath painted in her bright array, 


Tr 


ihe blissful scenes of home, far, far away. 
And, mother, ‘tis in vain that time may sweep 
Its changes o'er my soul, it still would keep 


o 
-_* 


rhy memory a holy thin 
oO 


thy love 
' other days, shall teach me how to prove 
My 


gratitude to thee, and cheer the gloom 


hat e er might cloud thy pathway to the tomb. 


T 


A TALE OF GRENADA. 


BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


CHAPTER V.—ALHAMAR. 


Tue commands of a tyrant are the laws of his 
people, and it is as vain to disobey the one, as 
deadly to violate the other. The report which 
the policy of Boabdil had industriously circula- 
ted, was fast gaining ground; and, whilst every 
lance would have championed her cause, and 
every tongue been eloquent in her defence, as 
the victim of the tyrant’s disappointed passion, 
the voice of Zegri, Gowele, Abencerrage, of every 
tribe, which thronged within the walls of popu- 
lous Grenada, was now unanimous for the death 
of Zamora, the apostate from the crescent and 
traitress to the Prophet. 

The repulse which had humiliated the pride 


_ of the Moor, stimulated his revenge; and to give 


ita coloring in the eyes of his people, whose 
loyalty towards him was as instable as their tem- 
pers were capricious, she was publicly represent- 
The 


sentence was held as merited, doubly so at the 


ed as the victim to her abandoned creed. 


present juncture, when the soldiers of the cross 
had sat down before the crescent city, and when 
every lance, cimetar and heart, were summoned 


‘to the last desperate <iruggle between Catholic 


Spain and Islamism. 

Nor was apostacy alleged as her only crime; 
intercourse with a Christian enemy within the 
very walls, aggravated by the guilty passion she 
avowed for him, was the last ingredient in the 
poisoned cup the defenceless maiden was doomed 
to drain. The sentence had gone forth upon the 
firman of Boabdil: the night for execution was 
appointed; and the Christian knight was to fall 
by the same fate as Zamora. 

"It was but a few nights previous to the execu- 
tion of the unhappy pair, that a solitary passen- 
ver might have been observed slowly making his 
way towards the Christian camp. The stranger, 
even favored as he was by the dark and moonless 


| night for the execution of any secret enterprize, 


seemed particularly desirous to avoid any of those 
straggling parties, whether Moor or Christian, 
which infested the Vega. He would, from time 
to time, look around him with a cireumspection 


_which bespoke fear of pursuit, and anon the blast 


of trumpet or the neigh of war-steed would for 


Continued from page 95. 
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a moment arrest his progress, as busy fancy con- 
strued either into the approach of friend or 
enemy, whose appearance might be hostile to the 
consummation of this purpose. Even the stars, 
in their silent course, would challenge the gaze 
of the stranger, and, as fancy or superstition be- | 
came enchanted by the spiritual elevation of the 
bright map before him, he would start from his | 
trance, as though he were wasting moments 
claimed by sterner and more important duties. 
The path of the stranger lay toward the Chris- 
tian camp, and it was long past midnight ere he 
reached its outskirts. The sentinels being easily 
passed upon plea of urgent business with Ferdi- 
nand, the stranger was admitted within the camp; | 


a strong guard, however, having been detailed to 
follow him, as a safeguard against treachery. 

The camp (so called) of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella resembled more the glittering pageant of a 
court thana warlike armament, assembled for the 
diffusion of Christianity and the downfall of the 
crescent at the point of the sword. The splen- 
did luxury of royal apparatus—the blaze of gold 
—the galaxy of light—the costliness of material 
every where and in every thing, transported the 
spectator rather to courtly scenes, where beauty 
reigns as queen, and her eyes, “which rain influ- 
ence,” vie in lustre with the jewels which sparkle 
on her faultless form, than to an encampment of 
steel-clad men, where the lips which discoursed 
gallantry to-night, might be sealed to-morrow 
in death, and the graceful movement of the 
dance might be broken by the roll of “the 
spirit-stirring drum,” and exchanged for the mus- 
ter, the charge, the rally, or—death! 

Into such a scene as the above, was the 
The night being far ad- 


stranger conducted. 
vanced, the courtly revel was abandoned for) 
rest, and nothing was heard amid the silence’ 
of midnight, save the challenge of the sentry, 
as he went his lonely rounds. 

The stranger, after viewing in silent aston- 
ishment the magnificent apartment into which 
he had been ushered, the different objects of 
royal luxury still blazing beneath the full light of | 
a splendid lustre, at length muttered: | 

“Holy Prophet! These be the effeminate | 
dogs which threaten the dominion of Allah!” 

He had scarcely time further to scan the 
gorgeousness of the apartment, when his reflec- 
tions were interrupted by the entrance of Ferdi- | 
nand, followed by his chief confessor (or rather 
that of his wife Isabel, from her childhood) 
and founder of the Inquisition. The extermi- 


nation of the Moor being a war of religion, 
the crafty policy of Ferdinand did not hesitate " 









| to seek a coloring for design and action in the 


_ spiritual advice of Spain's first inquisitor. 


“Thy name and purpose?” said the king 
hastily, as his eyes encountered the athletic 
form of a man standing in the middle of the 
chamber, the knit brow and compressed ip 
giving resolution to the calmness depicted in the 
folded arm. 

T , ° 
“ Alhamar! Vengeance!” replied the stranger, 


as bluntly as he had been interrogated. 


“ Dog of an infidel! know’st in whose presence 


thou standeth?” retorted Ferdinand, whose cool. 
| ness was somewhat mastered by the regardless 


tone of him he addressed. 

“A king!” 

‘‘ Fearest not his power?” answered the Chris. 
tian monarch. 

“The sacred lore I have studied,” replied Al. 
hamar, exchanging his previous brusquerie for 
sedativeness of tone and dignity of manner, 
“hath taught me that there is but ope king, and 
that the sceptres of earth are but the shadows of 
His power, their might and justice diminished in 
proportion to their distance from the Great Cause 
of both!” 

As the confessor Torquenada heard this sen- 
tence of treason, he crossed himself, and told 
some beads on his rosary. 

** Traitor!” exclaimed the king, his hand wan- 
dering to the jewelled hilt of his sword. 

“The eye which hath made the stars its vol- 
ume,” interrupted Alhamar, ‘“‘mocks all human 
power, as it despises all earthly beauty. What 
is writ—is writ! and thy sword can neither erase 
nor bring it to pass before the time.” 

“Of what speak’st thou stranger!” inguired 
Ferdinand, after a pause, scarcely able to eluci- 
date the character of the man by his words. 

“The issues of life and death,” answered the 
astrologer, “for which the Christian must tum 


' to the oracles of time, while to the followers of 


the Prophet is ever open the bright volume of 
the stars, whose signs and conjunctions are the 
prototypes of the future. Christian, in t's «* 
have higher favor than thou.” 

“Holy father,” said Ferdinand, turning (0 
Tomas de Torquenada, “‘deem’st it fit for me t0 
parley with this infidel ?”’ 

“My son,” replied the inquisitor, his hands 
still wandering over his rosary; ‘it may be, the 
intelligence he hath, concerneth the welfare o! 
Christ’s kingdom, and the establishment of his 
cross in Grenada; albeit, the hour of parley ® 
unseasonable, and his words are perplexed with 
enigmas of his diabolical creed.” ’ 

“He saith his purpose is revenge!’ retorie® 
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—————— a 


Ferdivand, his eye still fixed upon his mysteri- 
ous visitor. 

“Thou art a father,” resumed Alhamar, “I 
have heard men say; the son thou callest Juan 
is within these silken tents.” 

«“Wiat would’st thou?” said Ferdinand, 
breataless with curiosity. 

The old man turned away a moment to conceal 
his tears, but his emotion was too plain in the 
voice which faltered— 

“Avenge my daughter!” 

“On whom? For what? A Christian 
avenge a Moor?” fell brokenly from the lips 
both of king and inquisitor. 

«“ There is a Christian captive, named Alonzo,” 


continued the astrologer, heedless of the , 


desultory questioning, “ imprisoned within Gre- 
nada?” 

“Ransom hath been refused for him,” said 
Ferdinand; “he must trust to the Christian 
sword.” 

“Ifthe sword be not fleshed till his delivery, it 
will never taste Moorish blood,” answered Alha- 
mar. ‘But one ransom awaits the captive— 
Death!” 

“Wherefore?” asked the king. 

Alhamar cast an eye of suspicion upon the 
guards which thronged the pavillion. ‘King, 
my council is private with thee. Thou need’st 
not these satellites. I am adefenceless man;” 
and as he spoke, he plucked a poignard from his 
breast, and threw it to the ground. Thou hasta 
sword—what fear’st thou?” 

Ferdinand waved his hand, and the guards 
withdrew. 

“ Moncaldo,” he said to a young officer, “be 
within hearing. 

The soldier heard, made obeisance and retired. 

“ Now to thy purpose, Moor!” 

“ Alonzo and my daughter,” he at length said, 
with a trembling voice, ‘are condemned to die 
on the same night.” 

He suddenly checked himself; covered his 
head in the folds of his mantle and wept bitterly. 
King and inquisitor exchanged glances of inquiry. 

“Holy Allah! that the words should pass 
these lips!” resumed the astrologer; “my 
daughter hath been discovered in the Christian's 
cell, and sentence hath passed against her as 
traitress to the Prophet. The same doom awaits 
the Christian.” 

Emotion again interrupted him, and, with a 
violent effort, raising his trembling hands, he 
cried, “ Holy Prophet! avenge a father’s tears!” 

* Boabdil dareth not act thus,” replied Ferdi- 
nand, “when the Christian host is beneath his , 





| walls, and our swords eager to avenge the blood 


of his victim.” 

*T would thou could'st, assure Alhamar of his 
daughter's safety,” said the astrologer. 

‘** What deem’st thou holy father?” said Fer- 
dinand, addressing Torquenada; “loseth not 
Christendom one of her bravest lances in this same 
captive knight?” 

“ He hath ever been a faithful champion of our 
holy church,” replied the inquisitor; “but—” 

“What?” interrupted the king, roused by the 
suspicious manner of his ghostly adviser. 

“ Treachery! 
lance is not the only weapon of these infidels; 


” 


whispered Torquenada; “the 


ambush—”’ 

“Treachery never yet lurked beneath such 
burning tears as he hath shed,” interrupted Fer- 
dinand in turn; “a father’s heart speaks in every 
word, and a father’s wrongs are written in every 
tear. What night witnesseth his doom?” he 
resumed, addressing Alhamar. 

The astrologer informed him, and con- 
tinued ;— 

“ By the beard of the Prophet have I sworn, 
that that night, shal! see my Zamora free, or her 
father a corse by herside. King, aid me with thy 
Jances, and thy guerdon shall be right noble.” 

“What?” replied Ferdinand, whose main- 
spring of action was selfish interest. 
answered Alhamar; “I reck not 


, 


* Grenada !’ 
if, to save a daughter's life, I play traitor to the 
Moslem cause. Let us escape for ever from the 
land where the cross stands side by side with the 
crescent, and the burning sands of Africa shall be 
shelter enough for those who have no foot-hold 
in the land of their fathers. Deny me not, king— 
thou shalt save my daughter and redeem the 
Christian—” 

“Can’st thou assure me of thy faith?” 
inquired the cautious and crafty Ferdinand, after 
a pause, indisposed towardsan undertaking whose 
reward was uncertain. 

«Gold have I none, else were it thine,” replied 
Alhamar passionately; ‘“ lands and earthly goods, 
belong not to the lonely student of the stars; 
thou doubt'st my faith—hostages have I none to 
leave thee for its fulfilment, yet isthere one thing 
will I give to prove that faith—earth bath no 
jewel which could purchase it, and none save 
the hand of truth, dareth to pledge with it.” 

‘« Name it;” said the king. 

“ My blood!” answered Alhamar; and. before 
the hand of Ferdinand could arrest him, he bad 
seized his poignard from the ground, and plunged 
it into his arm. 

“ Dost thou believe a faith whose pledge is 
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this?” he said, turning his eyes calmly from 
Ferdinand, and fixing them on the stream as it 
gushed from the wound; “ darest thou disbelieve 
it?” 

With an impulse of the moment, Ferdinand 
tore a silken scarf from his breast and wound it 
tightly round Alhamar’s arm—the latter, writhed 


as he felt the pressure on the wound. 

“In the name of this blood and its tortures, 
Christian, in whose blush there is no falsehood, 
give me back my Zamora, and Alhambra shall be 
thine.” 

** How can the Christians enter,” inquired the 
king, after a pause ; “ what surety have I that, if 
they will not fall beneath the Moslem sabre, they 
will not be driven back to their own camp?” 

“The faith of a father’s wrongs, and the 
agonies of his blood,” answered Alhamar. 
“Thou need’st not fear the issue thou speak’st 
of. The gate of Elvira shall be unguarded, 
and all prepared to give way to the Christian host. 
The Vivarrambla will be filled with troops to wit- 
ness the execution of the Christian and my | 
daughter. 
cannot be seen. Prince, I have written my 
faith in blood, what surety have I now of thine?” 

“The honor of a king,” replied Ferdinand. 

“*Tis well,’’ answered Alhamar; “give me 
safe conduct to depart.”’ 

* Moncaldo !” 

The officer appeared. 

“Safe conduct for this Moor beyond our 
camp, and with all despatch,” said Ferdinand. 

* Zamora, my daughter thou art avenged!” 
murmured the old man, as, pointing to his ban- 
daged arm in token of his faith, he turned to join 
the guard which already stood marshalled at the 
entrance of the pavillion. 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE FATHER’S LAST GIFT. | 

The shades of evening were already mantling | 
the massive pile of Alhambra, ushering in the | 
dreadful night which demanded the death of 
Alonzo, and the atonement of Zamora, for her 
apostacy. As the frozen horrors of that hour 
gathered around the maiden, and fancy conjured 
up the unknown realms of death and eternity, 
peopling the former with the cold and pallid 
forms of reality, and the latter with the grim 


distortions of its own tottering and excited 
powers, it required all the fortitude Zamora could 
borrow, either from nature or religion, to support 
her in the conflict of that last terrible hour. The 
solitude of her cell was still more aggravated by 
the absence of her father, and the words of Zara, 
“that he had not been seen within the walls of 





Under cover of night their approach 
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Grenada, since the detection of her intercourse 
with the Christian.” 

““Were father and daughter to make their 
graves together? Could not the old man survive 
the disgrace of her apostacy? Was he already 
dead?” As she asked herself the last question 
with terrible vehemence, she clasped the crogs 

_to her bosom, imploring Heaven for the safety 
of her father, and of him who had first taught 
her to raise her voice in the prayer of * spirit 
and truth.” 

Where, too, was he, in this lonely hour of sor. 
row and of shame?—no—not shame! Could 
that be deemed shame, which opened to her the 
gates of Heaven, even though it closed against 
her, the palaces and light places of earth? Was 
it shame for the perishable flesh to enduve the 
darkness of the cell and the weight of the fetter, 
when the spirit of her God had bowed beneath 
the shame and anguish of his own cross, and the 
blood which trickled from his writhen brow, was 

mingled with the sting of the piercing thom! 

Was it shame to suffer captivity in behalf of that 

faith, whose rich consolations were as sunlight 
| upon the darkness of her cell, whose promises of 
joys eternal, robbed pain of its sting and human 
| tortures of their triumph? No—she felt, though 
| like the Hebrews of old, she were begirt by the 
fires of her enemy, there was a God there, even 
inher gloomy dungeon, whose presence would 
be as a shield against flame and sword. 

The firman had gone forth; that was tobe the 

_last night for her and her lover on earth. Alas! 
as the hour of dissolution draws nigh, how clings 
the failing memory to the thoughts, the pleasures 

‘and the friends of the past. Memory wanders 

amid the shadows of other days, as the soul of 
the Grecian mythology hovered around the grave 
of the body it had animated; and, like a skilful 
limner presents us with the outlines of the joys 
which have faded, and the friends who have 
But around the entire 


passed from us for ever. 
picture there hangs that sombre and melancholy 
light, which best befits the darkness of the parting 
hour, and the dread uncertainty which rests upon 
the future. Life fades from us like some dis- 
tant landscape, tinged with the mellow ofthe set- 
ting sun, the memory of whose scenes partakes 
alike of smiles as tears, and the voices of those 
we have loved in life, fall on memory’s ear like 
the note of the swan, whose last, as it “fades in 
|music,” is its sweetest recollections. 

Thus to the lovely criminal, rose the recollec- 


tions of those stolen hours she had passed in the 


Christian’s cell; and thus on the ear of her 
|memory, fell the tones of his voice, to be heard 
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never more by her. Was it her love, or her 


faith which bound her to the absent, in that un- 
happy hour? Sle felt she owed more to the 


latter. The passion she had first felt for him, 
was the dross of human feeling; it had not 
generosity to undergo sacrifice, nor courage to 
confront danger; but the finger of faith had 
purged the grosser elements of earthly love. 
She felt love with aM its ardor, its purity, its 
high and reckless self devotions, the dew of Hea- 
ven, like that which watered Gideon's threshing 
floor, had descended upon her heart; and she 
felt, through faith, in her new religion, that the 
tree, which had taken root in earth, would yet 
bear plenteous fruit in heaven. 

It was already the evening appointed for her 
death. Anunwonted melancholy seemed to over- 
hang Grenada, a city proverbial for its light- 
someness and gaiety; and the people, whom an 
old chronicler has designated by the Spanish 
phrase, ** Gente ligera,” as they swept through 
the streets, passed each other in silence; no joy 
sparkled in the eye, nor greeting trembied onthe 
lips; but all was sadness, silence and reserve. 

Zamora was kneeling in prayer, and the only 
companion of her intercourse with heaven was 
clasped with fervor to her bosom, imparting to 
it that “peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away.” She rose from her knees, as 
she beheld two figures, wrapt ir Jong mantles, 
reflected by the lamp upon the wall. 

“ Allah is great !’’ said her father, as he strained 
his doomed child to his breast, and mingled his 
ears with her’s ; ** Whatis—is! Fate conquereth 
all.” 

“ My father hast thou come at length?” said 
Zamora, her words scarcely audible from her 
choking tears; **Come to share the bitterness, 
aod witness the doom of thy child?) Oh! my 
father, such horrid dreams have been mine since 
last we met; death hath no tortures for them. 
[ had visions by day, and dark whisperings at 
night that thou had’st abandoned thy child for 
ever. And ever as I would strive with the dark 
spirits of my dreams, the same stern answer 
would come.—* Death !—Death !” 

“I would it were so,” answered Alhamar, 
straining her more closely to his heart; * for life 
is but a weary load to him who survives all, like 
a lonely tree in the desert. I would it were so 
my child; for thy mother treads the sapphire 
floors of paradise; and thou—thou,” his voice 
became broken, “art to be torn from me this 
night. But Allah’s will be done! Thy name is 
writ in the book of Azrael.” 

“ Not in the dark volume of death,” answered 
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Zamora, her eyes vivid with the hopes religion 
had given her, “but in the book of everlasting 
life. Ob! my father, if there be one thought 
which adds a pang to my last hour, it is that I 
leave thee a wanderer in the ways of darkness, 
and a votarist to a creed erring, false and sensual.” 

The athletic frame of the old man trembled 
his 


“ Is 


with emotion; the dew burst from his brow ; 
lips quivered, and the blood forsook them. 
ittrue? Art thou? 
I shudder that the polluted name should pass my 
lips—Art thou a Christian ?” 

‘Witness it God and the Holy Virgin!” she 
cried, pride and devotion blending themselves in 
her tones, as she sank on her knees, extending 


But J tremble to name it— 


the cross to heaven. 
“Then hath Alhamar's sun gone down for 


ever,”’ returned the old man, “ Nothing now re- 
mains to him save—Vengeance!” 

“Say not so, my father,” sobbed the maiden, 
“thou could’st not say the world were dark to 
thee, didst thou but know how the clouds have 
passed from mine eyes, and the bright finger of 
God hath pointed to joys unquenchable anda 
crown unfading.” 

‘Speak not of the faith of the Nazarene,” 
replied the old man, with a shudder. “By the 
bride which leads to our paradise, rather would 
I that thou hadst taken a dagger and struck it to 
my heart, than that I should embrace the begot- 
ten of my love an apostate from her father's and 
her faith! Great Allah! look down on me! The 
vengeance of the Prophet's sword was felt even 
from Mecca to Medina, and shall not the soul of 
Alhamar breathe revenge on those who tear the 
father from the child? 

“Thy daughter's faith knoweth no such word 
as Vengeance!” replied Zamora mildly. “It 
teacheth us, that vengeance cometh alone from 
God, who hath created and can destroy.” 

“ And would’st thou have nature sit within her 
holy temple, and smile with indiflerence on the 
hand uplifted to rend asunder her dearest ties, 
and give to the sword her resistless offspring ?”’ 
asked the old man, exasperated at the tolerance 
of a creed which clashed with the vengeful and 
relentless spirit of his own. 

The maiden answered not, but, fixing her tear- 
dimmed eyes on the old man, threw herself upon 
his breast. 

“Lie there—lie there, thou bruised flower" 
murmured the old man, “Grow to my heart! 
Twine thy weak tendrils around its breaking 
cords! J will not break thy stem, nor crush 
thine odor. Weep—weep, my Zamora! Tears 
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are the richest jewels ofthe soul. Weep, my| 
child—they fall like dew on my heart's burning | 
soil. Holy Prophet! this heart will burst.” 

** Leave me—leave me, father,” said Zamora 
rising with an effort from his breast. * It were 
not well to distract our last moments on earth by 
its caresand thoughts. Father,’ she continued, 
raising her marble hands, like a sybil in the hour} 
of inspiration, ** we shall meet again.” 

** Where?” said the astrologer. 

« Even in the presence of the C anteth in’s God. | 
May his blessing be ever round thee!’ 

«Curse me not, my child,” returned the old 
man, recoiling as from a serpent’s eye with Mos- 
lem bigotry ; “curse me not in this, thy last hour, 
with that name of blasphemy. Farewell! Za- 
mora. I will stand by thy side again!” 

** Where ?” 






















He strained her to his | 





tears choked Alhamar. 
heart once again, and rushed from the dungeon. 

“Forget not, on thy life! I charge thee!” 
he murmured, as he made a sign to Zara, in 








passing, 
* Holy Allah! aid me to save her,” ejeculated 
Zara, as flinging away her mantle, she hastened 







to support the tottering form of her mistress. 






speechless, aod apparently insensible. 






straining her hands to her eyes, as though to 
exclude the horrid sense of utter abandonment. 
* Gone!” said Zara. 
“Father, | have abandoned my faith, but 
should’st thou have deserted thy daughter ?” 
** He will meet thee again,” answered Zara. 
“Oh, God! oh, God! let it not be for ven- 














geance!” cried the maiden, mildly clasping her 






man to avenge, when the right hand of god is 
stretched to save !”’ 

* Alas! thou art doomed!” responded Zara. 

“ The tortures of our earthly doom can reach | 








replied Zamora, subduing her emotion, as reli- | 
gion imbued her with milder feelings. 
“IT would I could die for thee!” 








strained to her bosom. 

*“Fearest thou not to die?” said Zamora, 
fixing her full dark eyes on Zara; “thou begirt 
with the darkness of thine erring creed?” 









As she looked upon the heroism exhibited by 
one on the threshold of the grave, and saw that 
the terrors of the grisly king, retreated before 










“On earth at the hour of thy death.” The | | 


Zamora lay in her arms for some moments | 
* Where | 
is he ?” she at length said, slowly reviving, and | 


hands to heaven. ‘ What availeth the arm of 


only the body, but dare not hurt the soul, | 


' 
said Zara, | 
turning her swimming eyes onthe lovely form she 


The Moorish maid shrank from the question. | 
} 
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| the light and confidence of religion; when she 


beheld Zamora, entering the icy halls of death, 
| with the kindling eye, and firm ste ps she would 
have borne at feast or pageant; when she felt the 

\ heart of her mistress quick with life, its sym- 
, pathies and senses beat against her own, and ep 
_long to be a senseless clod, a secret voice whis- 
pered within her, the errors of her own faith, 
and she could have exclaimed, in the nervousand 

| eloquent language of holy writ, “almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian !’ 

_ But no; bigotry flung its tangling net alike 
around heart and perception, and the faint light 
ofa better hope, was clouded in its dawn. 

“Thy father,” said Zara, evading the question, 
| “ gave thee this parting gift. It will be a talisman 
| of peace to thes; and, mayhap, may rob the 
| tyrant of his prey.” 

As she spoke, she placed on Zamora’s finger a 
massive gold ring, surmounted with an emerald 
signet. 

Zamora gazed on it fora moment. The pallid 
face and the quivering lips bespoke recognition of 
the deadly character of the boon. 

**Can I not see Alonzo ere I die?” she said. 

“‘ Lady, impossible! Ye cannot meet till—” the 
| voice of the maiden failed her. 

“Then am I prepared,” replied Zamora, 


angels dawns upon us, yet cannot I forget him 
while he lives to memory in this.” 
She pressed a burning kiss upon the golden 
' cross—a kiss in which were mingled the purity 
of love and the strength of devotional sentiment. 
“Zara,” she said, “* my moments on earth are 
| few—I will soon be ready,” and, as she spoke, 
she knelt, still clasping the cross, and in a low 
tremulous voice repeated the following hymn. 
which the Christian captive taught her in hap- 
| } Pier hours :— 


| Oh, God! Creator! Lord of Light! 
| Whose throne is on the mountain heights; 
) Whose thunders shake the azure spheres 
Whose skiey canopy appears 
Girt with the lightning’s burning zone, 
The sceptre of thy star-lit throne! 
Oh, God! bew from on high and hear ; 
| Burst these fleshly chains of fear! 
Jesus. of a Virgin born! 
By thy cross and piercing thorn! 
By those drops which fell from thee 
On the flowers of Gethsemane! 
By that sacred stream, supplied 
i From the fountain of thy side! 
Ry thy pains and bloody sweat 
Hear me, kneeling at thy feet! 


Holy Mother, bow thine ear ; 

Soothe the heart and dry the tear! 
Thou who st felt the burning pain 
Of grief thy virgin evelids stain, 
With human wors can'st sympathize, 
And wipe the tear from human eyes: 
| By a Mother's agony, 
Ave Maria, hear thou me! 


‘though we meet not till his bright heaven of 
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While the penitent was engaged in this last act 
of devotion, the eyes of Zara were anxiously 
turned towards the narrow grating of the dun- 
geon, watching with a deep intensity amounting 
to pain, the shadows of evening deepening into 


the gloom of night. Anon she would turn to, 


Zamora, and as the hour was fast advancing to- 
wards her execution and the proposed stratagem 


for her safety had not been attempted, yet would | 
she fear to interrupt the lovely worshipper, whose | 


tones were as impassioned as her aspirations 


seemed pure. 


“Haste! lady, for the love of Allah, haste! 


The night is falling fast, and one more boon have 
I from that father thou accusest of forsaking 
thee.” 

“Speak, and quickly, too,” replied Zamora; 


“God hath taken my heart unto himself; I 


would not that love for the beings or thoughts of 
earth should call it back again. Speak of the 
old man once again, ard let my heart return unto 
God _ 

“It is this,” replied Zara, taking from her 
bosom a sinall vial; “the pains of death will be 
blunted, and its shadows lie but lightly upon thee, 
if thou drainest this vial. Surely wilt thou hear 


? 


, 


thy father’s love in this.’ 

“I dare not disobey,” answered Zamora, taking 
the vial, and presenting it to her lips; “‘though 
every drop were poison, yet is it a father’s gift! 
May the God of wy faith watch and guard him 
for ever!” 

So saying, she drained the vial. and was led by 
Zara toa small stone bench which connected 
with the wall of her cell, to await the arrival of 
the ministers of justice. Her arms twined 
around her mistress, and her eyes fixed on her 
face, now waxing paler in the sickly glare of the 
lamp, she continued to sit by the side of Zamora. 
Her eyes seemed to kindle, and her whole form 
to dilate with joy, as she watched the growing 
influence of her drug, now developing itself in 
the closing eye and the total collapse of physical 
strength. 

* Allah is great!” she murmured, as she con- 
tinued her faithful watch bythe side of Zamora, 
whose every sense was now overpowered by 
sleep. 

Did the shades of death break upon that sleep? 
No! She dreamed, like the Patriarch of old, 
that heaven was opened to her gaze; she saw 
ethereal forms flit before her, whose clothing 
woven of sunlight, lent the brightness of day to 
the sphere of her dream. The smile which 
trembled on the lip of each, told her that the tear 
and the heart would 


vw 


18 dried for ever in heaven. 
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forget there its burning pulse of pain; and the 
words of love, which floated to her ear, soft asthe 
summer air, whispered to her that the language 
of angels was music, and the breath of their song 
as sweet as the air which floats above the flowers 
of paradise ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE VIVARRAMBLA. 


The broad space of the Vivarrambla, capable 
of containing twenty thousand warriors, was the 
place appointed to witness the last trials of the 
unhappy pair, and their constancy amid the pains 
destined to end their career on earth. Far differ- 
ent was the scene now to be enacted upon that 


huge theatre from those to which it was gener- 


ally devoted. Chivalry had consecrated it to her 
own service. The warlike spirit of the Moor, 
when relieved from the stern duties of battle, 
sought relief in the mimic strife of the joist and 
tournament, the cane and the ring;* and that 


| space which had witnessed the spirit-stirring en- 


counter of man and steed, the shout of victory, 
the cry for quarter, and the reward of beauty 
either by a smile or love-favor, was that night to 
be the stage of suffering and death. 

“Holy Allah she sleeps!’ exclaimed Zara, 
starting up in an exstacy of joy, when she beheld 
every sense of Zamora overpowered by the 
strength of the narcotic; * Now to save her! 
Prophet of Allah aid me !” 

Favored by the hour, to aid the deception, 
she wrapt her ample mantle around her, and 
lowered the hood so as almost to disguise her 
face. Zamora’s mantle she threw around her, as 
she slept, and continued watching by her side 
with high wrought intensity, fearing that delay 
might break the charm of Zamora’s sleep, tll 
the arrival of the guard. 

A few moments more, and the cell was 
opened; a silent and rigid order seemed to reign 
over the guard without, as though they were sta- 
tues, and the darkened glare of the torchlight fell 
on the forms of those within the cell; the sleep- 
ing Zamora, and the generous Zara, standing in 
the centre; the thick shadows of its ruddy glare, 
giving them more the aspect of spirits conjured 
for some unholy rite, than mortal beings. 
Without stooda group, whose dark and shadowy 
character, was worthy the sombre pencil of 
Rubens. 

A strong Ethiopian guard surrounded the en- 
trance. Every second man bore a torch, whose 
flare, lent a grim aspect to the swarthy band. 


he Gre nadi ne. 








































Their scarlet dress gave the picture a more 
There they stood, motionless 


solemn coloring. 
and silent; and, as the torchlight flitted across 
the fixed eyes of the sable band, it reflected 
within their depths a ghastly and unearthly light. 

An officer, advancing, signed for the criminal 
toadvance. Zara, fora moment, retreated within 
the cell to imprint a last kiss upon her mistress; 
and, folding herself in her mantle, emerged from 
the dungeon. 

A few steps farther, the funeral procession was 
joined by that of the Christian captive, in the 
midst of which he walked strongly chained, and 
an Ethiopian on either side of him. His head 
was bare, and, as the torchlight fell on the ample 
proportions of his heroic form, the erect head, 
the undaunted eye, and the firm step, bespoke 
him rather conqueror than criminal. 

His eye was fixed on the mantled form in the 
midst of the other troops ; and, as amid its ample 
folds he could pot discern the wearer, the tear 
started from his eye, and a murmur broke from 
his lips—** She loves me not!” 

The processions united, but the prisoners were 
kept apart. So they advanced through the nar- 
row windings of the Zacatin, till, at length, the 
broad square of Vivarrambla burst on their view. 
The blast of trumpet and clash of cymbal died 
away, asthe procession halted in the square, as 
though sound itself withered in an atmosphere in 
which death was moving. 

The deadly apparatus of the doom to which 
her faith had exposed her, burst on Zara. In 
the centre of the square was erected a stake, at 
whose foot slowly burned a fire (the doom of apos- 
tacy) surrounded by a small Ethiopian guard. 

At the head of the lists appeared Boabdil, 
mounted on asuperb Arabian palfrey; his tunic 
of green velvet, and the emerald aigretle, which 
sparkled in his tarban, denoting the tribe (Zeg7i) 
to which he belonged. On either side of the 
king's person, stvod the vizier of his palace, and 
an lmaum, the latter bearing the standard of the 
empire, which never left the walls of the mosque 
except on important occasions. From its golden 
ground stood out in bold relief a pomegranate 
wrought in rubies, the device of the Moslem city. 

The great square presented a vivid array of 
costume and character; all the officers, civil and 
military, were collected within the vast arena. 
There were to be seen side by side, the dark 
Ethiopian and the bronzed Moor; the hercu- 
lean frame, and *atlantean shoulders” of the 
former, contrasting powerfully with the lithe and 
agile form of the graceful Moor. Back from 
their eves flashed vividly the torchlight, realizing 
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| that beautiful apostrophe of the tragic poet to 


the passions of the Moorish character: 
“ Souls made of fire, and children of the sun!” 


Boabdil being a Zegri by descent, his marked 
preference for the tribe was exhibited by their 
proximity to his person. It was a glittering and 
gorgeous troop, more befitting the pageant, 

the scene of death. Each wore a green tunie 
‘inwrought with gold, his turban also bearing an 
emerald similar to that of his king. The rich 
housings of their coal-black chargers, were sown 
with emeralds.* 

At their head stood their redoubted chief 
Ali; who, for forty successive years, had 
borne the subriquét “the sword of God,” and 
from whose dauntless valor, his tribe had bor- 
rowed the terrible device which frowned upon 
their bucklers, namely, a cimetar dripping with 
blood, supported by the inscription—* Behold 
my Law!” 

The tribe immediately next to the foregoing 
was the Abencerrages, clad in blue tunics em- 
broidered with silver and pearl. Each man 
bestrode his milk-white steed like a tower of 
strength. The horses’ trappings were studded 
with sapphires, and their turbans surrounded by 
a sapphire aigrette. The device upon each 
buckler, was a chained lion, supported by the 
motto—* Soothed, yet terrible !”’ 

The rest of the arena was filled by tribes of 
inferior note—-Goweles—-Almorades—Alabes, 
etc., while the vast space beyond rose and fell, 
like a giant-wave of the deep, as the people 
pressed on and were repulsed by the Moorish 
cimetar. 

The coup d’eil was magnificent, conjuring to 
the eye one of those scenes of Arabic pageantry, 
the first impression made, perhaps, upon the 
mind of the young romancer, and the last to 
leave it. It was one of those scenes which com- 
bined in a rare degree the anomalous features of 
festivity and mourning. There were the assem- 
bled tribes of chivalrous Grenada, their jewelled 
vestments throwing back the ruddy glow of the 
deep crimson torch-light—themselves and their 
war barbs sparkling and flashing as though they 
were arrayed for the bridal or the tourney, and 
not forthesad office ofdeath. in the distance, and 
around the stake, stood the swarthy band of 
Ethiops, like unholy ministers watching the 
working of some demon-spell. The heavy smoke 
of torch-light, as it rose in volumes, according 
to the movement of the flitting vapor, changed 
the aspect of the countenance—at one time 
throwing on it a flood of light, and anon flinging 


* Vide Gonsalve de Cordove par Florian. 
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it into utter shade; while above, the black cope | The torches flashed with a blinding light upon 


“s of the clouded night seemed to rest upon the | her eyes, and she bent her headtothe earth. In 
sceve like a canopy black as the deed it was to ja moment Boabdil and his band were at her side. 
ed witness. : | The bridle dropped from his hand, and an utter 
rs Yet were it needed to decide the character of Vacancy overspread his countenance, as he gazed 
nd the scene, the eye had but to turn to the lonely upon Zara, now kneeling and trembling at the 
figures of Alonzo and Zara, who stood near the | feet of his charger. 4 
2 stake, yet separated from each otherby an Ethiop|| “Speak! nobles! Zegri! Abencerrage! ye k 
bs guard. The heroism of Alonzo seemed to quail | men of Grenada, speak!" he shouted, the shift- 
ch before the terrors of the moment, and the man- | ting shadows of expression flitting over his face : 
ea tled form of the Moorish maiden visibly trembled like the drifting clouds ofa stormy sky. “ Speak! j 
as she beheld through the hood, the altar kind- || [ say—who can unwind this mesh? Who dis- 1 
of ling for the sacrifice and heard the crackling of entangle this riddle? By the Kaaba! maiden,” 
* the funeral pile. he continued, casting a contemptuous look on 
ad “Holy Allah!’ she murmured to herself, as the prostrate Zara, “thank the Prophet, I am 
a she clasped her hands and repeated some verses | not the tyrant men deem me, else were that 
ef of the Alkoran. ' crackling pile thy doom. Speak! What witch- 
th Alonzo’s hands were folded on his breast, his | craft hath sent thee hither?” 
a eyes were fixed to the earth, and his lips visibly ‘*] loved my mistress, and sought to save her,” 
moved with the murmuring of prayer. faltered Zara; ‘commander of the faithful! if 
1g At this moment, a herald stood forth near the | the act have no merit in thine eyes, punish it as 
ms king, and read aloud the sentence of the Chris- | thou deemest fit.” 
- tian and Zamora from the firman. A visible ‘* Where is Zamora?” thundered Boabdil, his 
of shudder ran through the assembled multitude, | eyes flashing like a tiger's cheated of his prey. 


4 which undulated, like a mighty human tide, “Sword of Grenada! in her cell,” replied 
swayed by the tempest of its conflicting passions. Zara. 


? Alonzo raised his face, pale with the shadows of | “Guards!” shouted the king, pointing to a de- 
* death, and fixed his eyes, which gleamed with an | tached body; “ as your necks shall answer to the 
unearthly lustre, upon his companion in fate. bow-string, bring the prisoner hither!” 
i Zara tottered from weakness, and was supported The men addressed, left the Vivarrambla. 
. by one ot the soldiers. In the meanwhile we claim the attention of the 
" “To the flames!” shouted Boubdil, spurring | reader to the cell of Zamora. 
‘ forward his Arab charger, followed by the glit- It was not for some space of time after the pro- 
h tering train of Zegris. cession had moved from the dungeon that the 
The guards advanced to seize and bind the | effect of the drug upon the maiden’s senses had 
a miserable pair. subsided. Slowly she recovered as from a dream. 
. “Tyrant! hast thou no mercy? Wilt thou not) She imagined that she stood arraigned before 
- let me speak one word? Nay, mutter even one | Boabdil for apostacy. The sentence was pro- 
; prayer with the maiden, to shrive our souls, ere nounced; the doom of fire. She stood already 
‘ thou closest our lips for ever!” cried Alonzo, | before the stake, by the side of Alonzo. While 
i bursting from the Ethiops and extending his) their hearts at the last moment moved in the 
‘ arms towards Boabdil. concert of prayer, he was torn from her side. 
j “Shrive thy soul, and briefly too!’ answered | His last look was to Heaven, and his last words 
: Boabdil. Alonzo advanced toward the female —«“The Cross!” as he pointed to the relic in her 
. form, but it remained motionless. trembling hand. A moment more, and she be- 
: . “ Rend off her mantle!” cried Boabdil, grasp- | held him writhing in the flames—the ministers 
, ing the jewelled rein of his palfrey with a hand | of death still heaping up the blazing faggots. 
j trembling with passion. } She heard him groan. That groan pierced 
f An Ethiop was about to obey the command of | through every sense of the sleeper, like the 
: Boabdil, when the maiden, with a blind devotion | wailing and the gnashing of teeth of those who 
: and heroism worthy of her cause, wrapping her | toss on beds of everlasting fire. She turned from 
mantle with a convulsive strength around her| the hideous spectacle. She closed her eyes; 
. head and persen, rushed towardthe flames. She | but still the charred and writhing form of Alonzo, 
: was arrested on the very brink, by the herculean| was before her. She heard him in the agonies 
' arm of a guard, who, rending off the mantle, dis- | of death, invoke “Christ!” and the “ Virgin!” 


closed the face and form of Zara. ' She pressed her hands to her ears, yet could she 
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not shut out the horrors of that groan which! grim solitude of her path, or the distorted fea- 
pealed with the strength of the last trump, and tures of the dying and the dead which grinneg 
the tortures of eternal perdition! A moment on her from their lurking-places. Still, on she 
more—she felt a strong arm upon her shoulder, flew, witn the speed of an arrow, till the fearfyl 
and she stood on the brink of the flames. She spell of her imaginary world was broken, and her 
felt herself arrested by an arm of more than perceptions awakened by the clash of the cymbal 
mortal power. It was Alhamar’s. The naked and the tramp of the Moorish guard. Witha 
poignard glittered in his up-lifted arm—and, as_ blind and headlong force she rushed on, and wag 
he was about to strike, the spell of the drug was soon enclosed within their iron ranks. 
dissolved. No change seemed to have swept over that vast 
With a shriek of agony and prayer, she started theatre, or its huge multitude of spectators. 
from her sleep, and, when consciousness was Boabdil still reined his palfry before the crack. 
restored, she found herself kneeling in the mid- ling pile. Zara still bent at the very feet of his 
die of her cell, her hands locked in supplication) Arabian! Every man bestrode his steed, move- 
to the imaginary form of the astrologer—the _ less as marble, his features partaking that rigidity 
bare weapon still gleaming in his hand, and a consonant with the scene before him. Breath- 
stern frown the only answer to her prayer of less stood the multitude without the barriers; 
agony! but when they beheld Zamora surrounded by 
She endeavored to rally her scattered senses. armed men enter the arena, her frail and sinking 

She looked around her dungeon. Where was form contrasting with their iron mould, like the 
Zara? Her latest recollections were those of the ivy twining the stern granite, they rose and 
maiden extending to her a vial, and sitting by her) heaved as if animated by one heart, and would 
side. She pressed her hand to her throbbing have burst the lists but for the well- plied cimetar 
brow. The pulses beat with a deafening power, and pointed lance. 

and seemed like those of fire. Perception—' Zamora burst from the guard and flung herself 
memory—the power of action—all seemed buried | at Boabdil’s feet. The prince averted face and 
in one wild mass, which rose before her like the) hand. ‘ We parley not with the apostate!” he 
funeral pile of her own being—thought and feel- said, and suddenly wheeled his charger. 

ing. She called on the name of God. The “My noble, generous Zara!” said Zamora, but 
dungeon gave sullen and hollow echo to her ere she could embrace her faithful slave, she was 
prayer. **My God! my God!" exclaimed the clasped to Alonzo's breast. 


frantic Zamora, pressing her hands to her burn- “Even thus let us die, our passion sealed by 
ing brain—* hast thou (fo forsaken me!” death, and consecrated by faith!” exclaimed the 


The vial, on the instant, rushed to her mind.) knight, clasping her with a more than mortal 
In that drag of sleep lay the secret. A light’ strength. “The hand of man hath not power 
burst on her perception, as from the Being she’ upon the bonds of love and death!” 
implored. Link after link detached itself from “Guards! To the flames!’ thundered the 
the chain of mystery. The character of the king. 
drug had been falsified by a reckless devotion Hold!" cried a voice from amid the dense 
which sought to sacrifice itself for its friend.’ throng; and, as with a supernatural speed, \\ha- 
Was her doom already past? Were the mar was seen pressing through steed and rrior. 
flames of apostacy kindling around the shrinking | “King! she is my daughter!” shouted \tha- 
form of youth and innocence? Had Alonzo felt | mar, in a tone undaunted neither by the perilsof 
already the bitterness of death, and she not there the hour nor the might of him he addressed. 
to share it with him? |“Ere thou rendest the cords of this bleeding 

“God of the Christian!” she exclaimed,’ heart, and lay'st the child, a corse, charred and 
clasping the cross, with a fervent energy she’! blackened, at the father’s feet, I would speak one 
never felt before, in her trembling hand, “Give! parting word.” 
me the speed of wings! I fly to save the inno-| “Sire of apostate blood! we hold no parley 
cen with thee !” replied Boabdil. 

The streets of that teeming city were wholly) While the prince was speaking, the faithful 
deserted, and presented to her excited imagina- | Zara whispered—* The ring! the ring!” 
tion, as she rushed through the Zacatin, withthe | Zamora touched the spring. The emerald 
strength and speed of madness, the spectacle of | flew up and the contents were swallowed. 

a place desolated by famine, or ravaged by On the instant, the well-known blast of ihe 
plague. Still, on she flew, heedless alike of the! Christian trumpets echoed through the emp"! 
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city; and one of the few guards who were sta- | 


| tioned on the battlements, breathless with speed, 
appeared in the Vivarrambla. 

« May the king live for ever! The guard of the 
] gate of Elvira lies stabbed on his post, and the 


hh 


Christians are in Grenada! 


Alhamar. ‘Ferdinand is within thy walls, and 
thy victim lies dead at her father’s feet!” 

‘As he spoke, the collapsed form of Zamora 
sank in his arms; the livid hues of death over- 
spread cheek and brow; the poison had done its 
work. 

“Seize him!”’ shouted Boabdil. 

But all stood aghast, as the dagger gleamed in 
the torch-light, in Alhamar’s hand. 


“This betrayed the gate of Elvira to the_ 


Christian,” he cried, “it now robs thee of thy | 
second victim!” 

And as he spoke, he turned it upon his breast, 
and fell dead upon Zamora. In the meanwhile | 
the clattering of the Crhistian troop sounded 
nearer. 

“Alonzo! Alonzo!” burst from every lip, as | 
the trumpet wound its last blast, and the serried 
band galloped into the Vivarrambla. 

The invincible Hernando del Pulgar headed 
the troop; and as his eagle eye rested on Alonzo, 
“Yonder he is!” he shouted, and the captive was 
soon surrounded by the Christians. 

Deadly and resolute was the conflict. At every | 
blow of Hernando’s axe, there fell a Moor. 

There needs not be said more. That night 
beheld Alonzo free. He reigned his steed by the 
side of Hernando del Pulgar, as the victorious | 
band rode back to the camp of Ferdinand. 


Ir appears as hopeless to reclaim a fanatic by 
persuasion as to convince a heretic by stripes. 
It is fruitless to dispute where men are not agreed 
upon principles. A fanatic is singly guided by 
his own internal motive or instinct, which he | 
terms his conscience and his call. He lays no) 
stress upon his understanding. and therefore it is 
idle to reason with him. A different kind of cure 
is hereby required from that to be used with a 
heretic. A physician, in this case, may be more 
successful than adivine. I take fanaticism fora | 
real disease, or a kind of hypochondriacal affec-. 
tion. Experience shows, that those we com- 
monly call the enlightened, have usually their 
bodies overloaded with bile and corrupted 
humors. Many fanatics have been cured by 
medicines so as totally to lose their gifts of pro- 
phecy or commissions, and again become sound | 
members of the community. 


THE SLEEPING BAPTIZED. 


" 


Original. 


THE SLEEPING BAPTIZED. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


AMONG a number of little children who were brought or led 


x : ad to the altar for Baptism, | saw one in ite mother’s arms, that 
o6 Ty rant! Where is now thy prey ? thundered had fallen asleep during the prayer; and it did not wake when 
sprinkled, but was carried away sleeping. 


1. 


Base with the sleeping eye and brow serene, 
Borne to the altar for the holy rite, 

What knowest thou of all this solemn scene ? 
And where has thy young spirit winged its flight 


Il. 


Has it not sought the Being whence it came, 
Revealed in vision 'mid his shining host, 
While thus on earth baptized into his name 
Triune, of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost? 


There, with thine angel to behold his face, 
Dost thou not find him ratify and seal 
Our consecration in this sacred place, 
While these cold drops thy forehead may not feel ? 


IV. 


Does not the dear Redeemer now enrol 
Thy name within his book of life ; and write 
Thy final portion. as a ransomed soul, 


Eternal glory in the world of light? 
v. 


What heavenly calm pervades thy tender breast, 
And lovely features, cherub-like that seem! 

No sob, nor fluttering pulse, betrays unrest, 
From pain, late sorrow, or affrighting dream. 


vi. 


So, once, all peaceful, clothed in infant charms, 
Thy Saviour slept, the Babe of Bethlehem ; 
And Jesus, teaching, folded in his arms 


Such little ones as thou, and blessed them 
vit 


To him in thy pure bud of being given, 
In faith and hope, with sacrament and prayer, 
Live, and walk through this world, a child of heaven, 
By grace and beauty leading many there ! 


Vill- 


Then shalt thon lift thy voice, and sweep the strings 
Of golden harp, attuned in sweet accord, 

Where angels veil their faces with their wings, 
While crying “ Holy, holy is the Lord !”’ 
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Original. | home of your childhood. You are earnest and 

THE WIDOW’S STORY. impulsive in your character; you have strong 
iemimain | passions and deep affections; you are there. 

oof th > ~ Sw Depry |fore destined to much sorrow, as all are who 

, “He that sits alone tl possess such gifts; but 1 would save you if 
eT tien. aoenat htent | possible, from one of the many errors of a way. 


- ; 
Even Sipe gow Fed yg? many back to Him !” — and pacnonate —-, . 
MRS. HEMANS. || It is nearly thirty years since I sat, as you 
=—_ | now do, on the eve of my bridal, and a tumult of 
Ir was the evening before her bridal day, and | wild and vague happiness, such as now pales your 
Helen Mordaunt sat alone in her apartment, too | cheek, and kindles your eye, filled my bees’, 
much excited by dreams of half troubled happi- || You look amazed, Helen; you can find no trace 
ness, to give herself to repose. The future had of the capacity for strong emotion in the frigid 
no gloom, but its vagueness disturbed her, and| being who has so long moved mechanically 
even while her heart melted with joy and tender- | among the living, bearing within her a withered 
ness, tears fell fast from her soft eyes. At this |heart. Alas! the passions of the human soul, 
moment when solitude seemed the dearest of all are like the fires hidden within the bosom of the 
privileges, the door opened, and she was startled earth; so long as they are subject to the laws 
from her revery by the entrance of an honored, which God has given for their governance, they 
though scarcely loved relative. Of all the serve to mature the gem in the heart of the 
inmates of the slumbering household, perhaps not | mountain, to refine the gold within the mine, and 
one could have been so unwelcome to Helen at to give fertility and beauty to the soil; but if 
this moment as her aunt; for Mrs. L—, wasa cold, | they rage too fearfully wit’ .a their narrow bounds, 
calm, passionless woman, whose machine-like and spurn the restraints of wisdom, then bursts 
movements seemed true interpreters of her forth the terrible volcano, and in its devastating 
measured feelings, and decided opinions. Her track is left only the blackness of desolation and 
thin, tall figure always draped in the weeds of | ashes. 
mourning, her rigid stateliness of manner, the “I was most passionately attached to my 
statuesque symmetry of her fine but immobile affianced lover. He was full of genius and 
features, the extreme pallor of her complexion power, but poor in worldy goods, and possessing 
and even the cold precision of her plain style of none of the personal attractions which win 
dress, gave to her whole appearance a sort of woman's fancy. His eyes gleamed like stars 
mechanical air, which reminded one of a piece of within the cavernous depths of his overhanging 
waxwork, or of one of Maelzel’s automatons. brow, his cheek was pale with vigils, and his 
She had been for many years a widow, and form was attenuated and stooping from protracted 
although she had been an inmate of Mr. Mor- study. I was then young, and, as it was 
daunt’s house from the period of Helen's infancy, said, beautiful. I was comparatively rich, too, 
yet no one either understood or loved her. She and to the bliss of gratified affection was added 
was respected by all, but she was too cold to the sweet delight of knowing that my hitherto 
awaken affection, and though she never uttered unvalued gold would enable me to minister to 
a severe or unkind word, yet the presence of Aunt the comforts of him whom my soul worshipped. 
Ruth was always sufficient to silence the glee- [ was proud and wilful, but I had long loved him 
fulness and frank mirth of childhood. Little in secret, and I had struggled fearfully against 
therefore could Helen have desired to see her in | what I believed to be an unrequited affection. 
such a moment of excited feeling; and still less | Accident revealed to me that I was tenderly 
could she have dreamed that she was now to learn | beloved by Edgar L—, although he was too noble 
a lesson of life from the pale lips of the frigid | to seek the hand of the wealthy and flattered 
votary of sorrow. belle, under circumstances which might lead to 
“You are surprized, and, I fear, scarcely la misconception of his motives. But I needed 
pleased, at my unseasonable visit,” said aunt | only the sweet certainty of his love to decide my 
Ruth, as she seated herself beside her niece, | course of conduct, and scorning all false potions 
“but I have loved you, Helen, better than I have | of womanly reserve, I proffered him the devotion 
loved any earthly creature since "—and her voice | of a wayward but true heart. His joy, his grati- 
faltered, “ since the grave closed over the husband || tude was unbounded, for he was one of the most 
of my youth, and I fain would give you one last | unselfish of God’s creatures, and while be 
proof of my affection ere you go forth from the" thought little of his own deservings, he could 
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not sufficiently value the frank honesty of my 
nature in thus yielding to the dictates of the | 


soul. 





| to offer to the mind and heart of the other. It 
- the reply of a certain devoted lover, when 
| asked why he absented himself frequently from 


“On the evening before my marriage day I sat | his mistress, that “* he left her in order that he 
alone, pondering over my future destiny, and l might think of her.” Something more than the 
looking with awe into the deep recesses of my | mere fancy of a tender nature was in this 
own heart. I saw that mine was a wild and | thought, for even as clouds are necessary to the 
passionate, ay, and wicked love. It engrossed | life of the delicate plant, which else would die 
my whole being, it was a mad idolatry which | beneath the fervent heat of sunshine, so is the 
made me contemn all other claims, all other (calm of frequent absence necessary to the 


duties. I knew, and I shuddered at the know- 
ledge, that my very principles were shaken by my 
tempestuous feelings, and that if I still revered 
virtue and goodness, it was because Edgar was 


all that was good and noble; for I did not doubt 
had he been otherwise, my passion would have 
led me as blindly to pursue an evil guidance. I 
trembled at my own intensity, and I fervently 
thanked God for having given such an object to 
my strong affections; but I thought not of asking 
grace to restrain such wild emotions. 


“We were married, and with a natural and | 


pardonable selfishness, we hastened to withdraw 
from the congratulations of friends to the quiet 
home where we were in future to abide. My 
fortune, which was amply sufficient for our 
comfort, enabled me to choose such a dwelling 
as suited my imaginative temper. I had no 
childish ideas of love in a cottage, but I had iaste 


resque associations to the comforts of a neat and 
well appointed house. My husband’s weak 
health had compelled him to withdraw from the 
active duties of his profession—(have I not said 
he was a clergyman?) but he now determined 
to become gratuitously the pastor of the poor; 
preaching the gospel to them when his strength 
would permit, and visiting them in their humble 
homes with gospel promises and blessings. ‘The 
idea seemed to me grand and sublime, and I 
rejoiced that my wealth had enabled Edgar to 
compass so benevolent a purpose. While I was 
occupying myself in the arrangement of my 
pleasant home, filling it with every thing that 
could minister to refined taste and intellectual 
luxury, my husband was busied in his scheme of 
beneficence. 

“Nothing could be more delighful than our 
mode of life during the first months of our 
marriage. Our dwelling was beautifully 
situated in a romantic dell just beyond the limits 
of a large and flourishing village, so that we 
could gratify our love for nature without shutting 
ourselves entirely from society. A part of every 
day, each had distinct occupations, and when we 
met at dinner, each had something new and fresh 


healthful growth and permanence of human 
‘affections. But then, I knew not this deep truth; 
I knew not that the constant employment of heart 
Jand soul and body, was the secret of my quiet 
happiness. I knew not that the time given to 
| daily life and common duties, bestowed rew 
freshness and vigor to my affection. 
“*My husband possessed a strong, firm, almost 


stern intellect; he was full of truth and justice ; 
deep and earnest in his feelings, but giving little 
outward sign of emotion, and rarely excited 


= 


beyond quiet, grave tenderness. His affections 
seemed hedged in by his intellectual qualities, 
| and they flowed on so calmly, that, like a river 
sweeping beneath lofty cliffs, they were thrown 


i. ‘ 
into a depth of shadow, which almost concealed 


their actual existence. Content in the conscious- 
ness of mutual love he never thought of wearing 


/it as a badge upon his vestment or of giving it 
which enabled me to add romantic and pictu- | 


expression in the daily utterance of idle words. 
A full and perfect recognition of each other's 
feelings was to him sufficient for life-long hap- 
‘piness, and as he had no idea of change he 
had no propensity for that. continual analysis of 
feeling which so often supplies a lover's need of 
sympathy. In this he was most unlike me; I 
loved to watch every variation, every minute shade 
of feeling; the love which filled my whole heart 
was the subject of my perpetual contemplation, 
and the expression of that love, diversified in 
every possible manner, was my only aim in life. 
I had no perception of those nice diversities in 
the human character which must ever modify 
the best and purest instincts. 1 was passionate 
and impulsive, but young and unreflecting. Alas! 
it was not until the waters of affliction had swept 
‘over my soul, that I learned to build an altar to 
'wisdom from the wrecks of hope. 

« My success in society had early filled me with 
extravagant notions of my own powers, and 
while to those who were decidedly my ivferiors I 
was affable and kind, to those who were equals or 
rivals, I was insufferably haughty and overbearing. 
I had no fixed principles of action; love and 
pride were my only guides, and while I fancied I 

‘needed no better ones, | was in fact compromising 
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my own dignity as well as happiness. But it is 
not of my errors towards the world that I am 
now to speak. These, though venial in them- 
selves, were unpardonable in one who claimed the 
respect and consideration due to the wile of a 
noble minded and unselfish philanthropist. Jt is 
the fatal error which grew out of my inordinate 
affections, that we are now to trace. 

“As I have already said, Edgar was the pastor 
of the poor, and you may readily believe that 
much of his time was devoted to occupations in 
which I could have no share. He was in the 
habit of shutting himself in his study during 
certain hours in the morning, and when exhausted 
with mental toil, he would seek relaxation by 
visiting the houses of the poorer villagers to 
listen to their tales of wo and relieve their moral 
and physical necessities. Fora while, this mode 
of life suited me perfectly, for during the time 
when my thoughts were occupied in ministering 
to his elegant tastes, it enabled me to prepare for 
him those little agreeable surprizes that form 
the 
By degrees, however, I detected 


such pleasant episodes in monotony of 
domestic life. 
a frequent pre-occupation of mind in him which 
prevenied the full appreciation of my exertions. 
The exhibition of a rich painting, the luxuriant 
growth of some rare exotic, the delicate beauty 
of some costly toy of fashion, upon which I had 
lavished my money in order to supply food to his 
refined imagination, did not always win for me 
the of grateful 


which | had hoped. Sometimes he would seem 


warm expression tenderness 
evidently pained by these obtrusions upon his 
quiet abstraction, and he would regard me with 
the sort of pitying fondness one might bestow 
upon a whimsical child; but the idea that these 
petty but pleasant ministrations were designed 
for his especial pleasure seemed never to enter 
his mind. His thoughts dealt always in large 
and liberal schemes of usefulness, and though he 
well knew the value of trifles in making up the 
sum of human existence, yet he had no percep- 
tion of their value in the expression of human 
sympathy, 

“The want of sufficient occupation for my 
active mind and impulsive nature Jed to all my 
unhappiness. Had I employed my quick per- 
ceptions in divining the wants of others, and my 
ardent feelings in sharing the sorrows of my 
fellow-beings, I should have had no time for wild 
and useless speculations respecting my own 
moods, or my own needs. I began to analyze 
every emotion, and while I was utterly inc apable 
of judging clearly of any thing which was in the 
remotest degree connected with my engrossing 
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'| passion, I yet fancied that I was looking with un- 
clouded eye into Edgar’s nature as well as my 


own. 

“Helen, I loved him as devotedly as ever 
woman could. I adored him—I worshipped the 
very earth upon which he trod, and yet I made 
him wretched. My wild and wayward affection 
was the curse of his life. He could not under- 
stand me. He stood aghast before the revela- 
tion of my strong and passionate nature ; he was 
terrified by my sinful idolatry, and shocked by 
its God-forgetting devotion. His own sweet, 
calm temper, which hived up affection’s honied 
stores in silence, could little comprehend the 
fierce nature, which, not satisfied with drinking 
the flower-dews of life, would fain have crushed 
the perfumed cup lest another should quench a 
momentary thirst in the chalice. 

“T loved him most earnestly, yet not a day 
passed in the calm enjoyment of wedded love. 
I was ever complaining of his coldness, of his 
abstractions, of his frequent absence. I became 
dissatisfied with all his pursuits. His studies, 
his charities, nay, his very devotions, were objects 
of my jealous dislike and distrust. It seemed to 
me as if I should have liked to realize some 
dream Of fairy land; I would have imprisoned 
him on some enchanted isle, where all that he 
knew, all that he felt, all that he enjoyed of life, 
should come to him through my ministry. In 
my blind selfishness, I reflected not upon the 
exigencies of his character; I took not into con- 
sideration the wants of an enlarged and enlight- 
ened beneficence—the necessities of a craving 
thirst for knowledge—the quiet needs of a calm 
abstracted, meditative temper. I would have 
made him happy not according to his ideas of 
enjoyment, but in agreement with my fantastic 
schemes of happiness; and the consequence was 
that his taste, his judgment and his strong reli- 
gious principles were all shocked and disturbed 
by my turbulence. 

“T believe now that he must have thought me 
mad. Fits of sullenness, tears, angry remon- 
strance, bursts of furious jealousy, were alter- 
nated with devoted affection, slavish submission, 
and womanly tenderness. Always unjust, be- 
cause always in extremes, I wronged him as 
much when I enthoned him as a deity within my 
heart, as when I degraded him by my crue] sus- 
picions and reproaches. There was no quiet 
tenor to our life—no pleasant twilight of feeling, 
in which the heart might repose. All was fervid 
Edgar's health had 
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sunshine or fierce tempest. 
never been strong; an atmosphere of quiet was 


essential to his comfort, and even to his existence, 
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but this I did not, could not know. 
fulfilment of duties voluntarily assumed, so that 
even responsibility was lessened in its weight, he 
bad found comfort, and might have been happy, 
had I not been his evil genius. 

“Tt would be hard for you to imagine how an 
excess of love might mar a husband's happiness, 
for it would seem at first view, the very seal and 
surety of lasting bliss. sut beware, Helen, how 
you make even the purest affections the guiding 
principles of your life. Beware how you fall 
into idolatry, for it will inevitably bring its pun- 
ishment. 

“| did not then understand why my husband 
had no sympathy with my stormy nature. I 
beliewed that love 
perfect recognition 


always induced, not only a 
of soul but also a unity of 
spirit, which made the emotions of the one to 
become instantly part and parcel of the other. I 
fancied that affection would not only be the 
mutual interpreter of the oracles of nature within 
us, but would also interpret them in the same 
language to both. But I know now—and mark 
me well, Helen, for you must learn this truth 
from bitter experience, if you find it not in the 
teaching of another's sorrow. I know now that 
such perfect sympathy as I had pictured would 
be but another name for unmitigated wretched- 
ness married life. The 
beings, condemned to pass their whole lives to- 


gether, and so constituted as to be in precisely 


in condition of two 


the same mood at the same moment, would be 
indeed pitiable. The true secret of domestic 
happiness lies in the art of harmonizing differ- 


ences. There must be mutual love, mutual sym- 


pathy, but decided points of difference in charac- 


ter. That which is weak in one nature must 


find its lack supplied in the fulness of the other: | 


that which is too powerful in one must be modi- 
fied and equalized by a corresponding deficiency 
This alone could make the per- 
fect blending of soul which constitutes the highest 
Sut like the radii of a circle these 
differences of character must find a central point 


in the other. 
earthly bliss. 


in affection, and the bond which unites them in 
their divergence must be the strong bond of 
mutual forbearance. 

“IT knew nothing of all this—I only knew that, 
my husband's nature was not responsive to mine. 
Alas! how could it be otherwise ? My heart was 
like an Eolian harp, giving out its untaught 
inusic to every breeze that swept its strings, while 
his noble and lofty soul, like the skilfully framed 
an l leep-toned organ, uttered only the hymning 
of inspiration. My love was exacting and cruel 


Ve . . : 
s death, I became an unpitying despot, keeping 
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In the calm ' 


‘moment. 
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watch over Edgar's words and looks, and prying 
into his very thoughts, as if I would fain force 
my way into the sanctuary of his secret soul— 
the Holy of , 


appointed messenger might enter. 


Holies—where only Heaven's 
l would have 
sacrificed my life for him, but I could not immo- 
late my passions. My heart's grasping avarice 
knew no rest; it was not content with the slowly 
it 
sought to pluck the golden fruitage from the 


accumulating wealth of habitual tenderness: 


bough, ere the tree which should produce it had 
struck root in the soil. 
ss] dwell 


remembrances. 


will no more on these terrible 
He was all patience and gentle- 
ness and forbearance, but there were times when 
his holy anger was aroused against my unchris- 
tian passionateness. There were times when his 
religious feelings were outraged by my idolatry, 
and pained by my inconsistency. He evidently 
believed me to be the victim of a hallucination 
which required the discipline of resolute calmness, 
while it demanded the kindness of a considerate 
affection. He could not read my nature, or if he 
did, he knew not how to correct its morbid sensi- 
bilities; but this stormy life was wearing out his 
enfeebled energies. He could be like the spotless 
swan, moving over the quiet waters, and calmly 
shaking the glittering drops from her snowy 


but he was not fitted to be the haleyon ot 


wing ; 
a tempestous sea, folding its pinion in self- 
‘sustained quiet amid clouds and storms. 

“He died! Helen—he died; and I| was his 
murderess!” The speaker paused, and a 


convulsive throe shook her frame, as she bowed 
her face down upon her hands, while tears fell 
like rain from between her thin fingers. But she 


controlled her emotion like one to whom pain 
had become so habitual that she had learned its 
full mastery, and she went on: 

“He had been from boyhood an 


those frightful 


occasional 
sufferer from one of chronic 
maladies which seems to twine like a serpent 
around the heart—the very source of life—ready 
to compress the fatal coils at some unlooked-for 
Sut of this we were both ignorant, for 
the symptoms of his insidious disease, were so 
slightly marked, and his calm temper preserved 
him so effectually from the excitement which 
night have aggravated it, that no one, but his 
medical adviser, knew of its existence. It was l— 
ves—the creature who would have died a thou- 
aad deaths to have saved him from a single pang, 
at length destroyed him. 

‘* My wild and troublous affection had broken 


in upon all his happiness; he could no longer 
ind the surges of passionate emotion which 


withst 
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beat so continually against the bulwarks of reason 
and religion. He became perfectly wretched, 
and a morbid irritability of nerves which exhibited 
itself in moods of fearful sadness, took the place 


of hisformer calmabstraction. I was blind enough 


to see in this only a softening of character—a | 


blending of the intellectual into the tender and 


sentimental. I fancied that he was becoming 
assimilated to me, and I was encouraged to 


had 


I think, even 


which 


of 


produced such hopeful results. 


continue the course conduct 
now, that had he understood me better, had he 
calmly disclosed to me the depths of his own 
heart, and taught me to know clearly the moral 
differences existing between us—had he given me 
defined philosophic views of that which seemed 
to me full of evil phantoms because it was all 
vagueness and mistiness—had he done this, we 
But he 


lacked the exact species of energy which could 


night have been comparatively happy. 


enable him to brave scenes of stormy sentiment 


and violent emotion. When I was excited, he 


knew 


when I was calm he dreaded to awaken a tempest 


ne incapable of listening to reason, and 


of feeling. 

“One evening—I had been fearfully wayward 
and cruel during the day—we met together in 
the little library. which had been fitted up with 
He 


reclining on a couch, and with his hand above 


an especial regard to his tastes. was 
T 
i 


his eyes 


the shaded lamp, he was intently gazing upon 


me. I saw. butas if I noticed not, the inquiring 


look which followed my every gesture as if he 


were debating with himself how far I was a sane 


and responsible benig. At that very moment I 
was yearning for tenderness, and gladly would I 
have flung myself on the floor at his feet if I 
could but have rested my head on his knee and 
felt that I was welcome. It might be a foolish 
fancy but I pined for those tender caressing 
evidences of love, such as one bestows on a wav- 
ward but fond child. But Edgar had no percep- 
tion of this, absorbed 
he gazed on me as on an object of 
sad speculation. One word of 


ter lern ss, one 


look of love would have brought me humbled_ 


While I was pondering 


and penitent before him. 
these things, and checking with vain pride the 
yearning impulses of my heart, he seemed to 
have arrived at some conclusion of a weary train 


of thought, for he sighed heavily ere he spoke. 


His first words were those of grave, solemn rebuke 
and in an instant my feelings underwent a total 


revolution. 


to combat my better instincts, and yielding to the * alone. 


wWIbDow’'s 


as if to screen them from the light of 


| had paralysed mine. 


in melanc holy abstraction | 


therefore, lest there go out against you the awit 


Ali my evil nature was aroused as if | 
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violence of my temper, I poured forth a torrent 
of bitter and cruel reproaches. I went on—] 
dwelt upon all that was painful in our past life 
upon all that was hopeless in the future, until 
excited almost to madness by my own remin- 
iscences, I uttered a base insinuation respecting 
his motives in wedding me; and with pretended 
coolness and frankness, asserted my belief that ] 
was justly punished for having offered the tempt- 
ations of wealth and ease to one whose circum- 
stances rendered him especially subject to their 
allurements. 

‘Never shall I forget his look. A fierce light 
glared for a moment in his hollow eyes, while a 
gray and ashy ghastliness spread over his whole 
face. He rose to his feet, and raising his hands 
to Heaven exclaimed : 

**May God forgive you, Ruth, as freely asI 


? 


do! 
“Ere the words had left bis lips, he was lying 


prostrate at my feet. My shrieks summoned 


the servants in all haste: medical skill was 
linsfantly called in, but all was in vain. He was 
dead! The stroke had come like fire from 


Heaven—he was dead ! 

‘For monthsI was the.tenant of a guarded 
chamber, lying on the very confines of the grave, 
and with the light of reason only glimmering 


amid the vague horrors which beset my brain. 


‘When I recovered he had been long buried—his 


death, they said, was caused by disease of the 
heart—ay—they were right—he died of chronic 
heart-break, but they never knew who had been 
his destroyer. 

“Wonder not then, that, when I found myself 
condemned to return to life, I should have risen 
from my sick bed, changed both in body and in 
The shock that had crushed his heart 
I was dead to passion— 
My feelings were 


spirit. 


dead to all human emotion. 
buried in his grave, and for five-and-twenty long 
years, I have never known one thrill of hope or 
one throb of fear. I ama living but scarcely a 
sentient being. My heart is dead within me, and 


* oF ifs 


I walk the world as one who has no part in it 


concerns, but who for a fearful crime, is com- 
pelled to endure a frightful penance. 

* Pray my child; pray even that you may be 
‘tions ° 


T 
Uk ‘ 


preserved from inordinate and sinful afte 
and remember that the purest feelings of an 
earthly nature are sinful intheirexcesss Watch, 

, * 
i 
sentence: 


j ? 


‘ . . . a e ref 
“Ephraim is turned to his idols; /é 
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As EARLY as 1790, General Knox, then Secre- | 1793. On the 7th of May, 1794, Congress 
t ry of War, recommended the establishment | passed a law for that purpose. The School is 


this School. Also, General Washington in | an honor to our country. 













JOSEPH SOLD TO THE ISHMEELITE 






MERCHANTS. 


Inasmucn, as the Prospectus of the present | 


volume promised that Scriptural engravings 
should occasionally form a portion of our embel- 
lishments, we have selected the “ Sale of Joseph,” 
as the fourth subject of a series, which we con- 
template furnishing to the readers of the Ladies’ 
Companion. Three have already appeared, and 
the present one is fully equal to those which 
have preceded it. 

‘*And Reuben said unto them, Shed no blood 
but cast him into this pit that is in the wilderness, 
and lay no band upon him; that he might rid 


him out of their hands, to deliver him to his | 
father again. And it came to pass, when Joseph | 
was come unto his brethren, that they stripped | 
Joseph out of his coat, his coat of many colors | 


that was on him: and they took him, and cast 
him into a pit: and the pit was empty, there was 
no waterin it. And they sat down to eat bread: 
and they lifted up their eyes and looked, and, 


behold, a company of Ishmeelites came from) 


Gilead with their camels bearing spicery and 
balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt. And Judah said unto his brethren, 
What profit is it if we slay our brother, and con- 
ceal his blood? Come, and let us sell him to 
the Ishmeelites, and let not our hand be upon 
him; for he is our brother and our flesh. And 
his brethren were content. Then there passed 
by Midianites merchantmen; and they drew and 
lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph 
to the Ishmeelites for twenty pieces of silver: 
and they brought Joseph into Egypt.” 


GENESIS xxxvii. 22—28, 


Although we are not expressly directed in 
Scripture to consider Joseph as a type of Christ, 
yet there are so many striking points of resem- 
blance in their histories, that we almost feel justi- 
fied in doing so. Joseph's future exaltation had 
been foretold—so was that of Jesus: Joseph, 
the beloved of his father, was sent to visit his 
brethren—so was Jesus; and their own did not 
receive either, but envied and hated them. Jo- 
seph was sold fora few pieces of silver, by Judas, 
his brother--Christ was also sold, and by atraitor of 
the same name. Joseph, between two criminals 
in prison, fortels the deliverance of one, but the 
death of the other—Christ, between two male- 
factors on the cross, pardons one, but leaves the 
other to the punishment of his sins. In both 
examples there is the same fortune, the same for- 


giveness. 


MY STATUE LOVE. 


MY 


BY 
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Uriginal. 





HENRY 3. HIRST. 


I. 


WueEy first I knew her, she was al] 


A statue, beautiful but cold, 


And passionless as if her eyes, 


Her lips, and all her mould 


Love was, with all its hidden licht-— 


Were breathless marble, yet I knelt 
To that wherein such beauty dwelt. 


I tanght her how to love, and what 


Made of her heart a fairy spot, 


And gave her day for night— 


Yea, and a soul; and bade her be 


Like others, owning power to see, 


lil. 


To feel and know; and then she stepped 


From Polar girlhood into all 


The Tropic woman, making man 


A puppet at her call ; 


And she walked, Eve-like, gently forth, 


Making an Eden of my earth. 


3ut then she fell: I could not make 


Iv. 


The stroman angel, or create 


The proud perfection that I sought 


From out her mean estate ; 


And love decayed beneath this blight, 
Like flowers beneath a frosty night. 


Vv. 


But yet we met, and I had wed 


The marble whom my touch had g 


The attributes, Prometheus-like, 


My hand had stolen from heaven, 
But with her change came doubt that crept 


A serpent! where my image slept. 


And dropping, like a meteor, down, 


Vi. 


Calmly and beautifully cold, 


The drapery on her breast asleep 


In many a fluted fold, 


She grew the statue she had been 


When all her hopes and hours were green. 


I émiled and turned away. 


No dreams I had not given 


Vil. 


And, like Pygmalion, I had stood 


A statue’s worsh 
To find, alas! 


More senseless than the stolid stone. 


i} 
i 


nper 
I ty 


t I had crown 


Philadelphia, June, 1344. 
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THE MADONNA 


Original. 

THE MADONNA OF VAN DYCK.* 

Ix one of the splendidly decorated saloons of 
St. James, was assembied a group of young 
and lovely girls, whose delicate fingers were 
busily employed in different kinds of ornamental 
needlework, which, under their skilful arrange- 
mevt, formed boquets which rivalled nature in 


the brilliancy of their colors and accuracy of 


shades. They were the Queen’s maids of honor, 
and between their gay chattering and busy fin- 
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claimed—* He’s very late,” just as a domestic 


gers, employed the time while waiting for her 


rising. ‘The only grave person in the assembly 
was the Dowager Duchess d’Alby, the chief of 
the ladies of honor. 

Among the blooming group, the youngest was 
remarkable for the simplicity of dress and the 
quiet modesty of her whole appearance. Her 
attire was a dress of black velvet closed to the 
throat, but of which the skirt, open in front, dis- 
closed an underdress of white satin; the sleeves 
came just below the elbow and coquettishly dis- 
closed an arm and hand of the most dazzling 
A plaited tucker encircled her 
graceful neck, on which hung a chain to which 


whiteness. 


was attached a large cross, and the luxuriant 
hair, simply parted on the forehead and confined 
behind by a lace scarf, completed her costume. 
This was the daughter of one of the most illus- 
trious families of Scotland: her father, Lord 
Ruthven, united to a princely fortune, a pedigree 
of which he was more proud than of his wealth. 
Lucy, his daughter, had secretly arrived at the 
English Court, on her appointment to a post in 
the Queen’s household—there to complete the 
education which had been carefully guided by 
her father. Retired and simple in her tastes, her 
mind instinctively sought the sublime in the 
works of nature and art. 
ing and her genius had created a world of her 
own, in the daily contemplation of the produc- 
tions of the best masters, which adorned the gal- 
leries of her father. 
Rubens, were of the number of her friends, and 


Paul Veronese, Guido, 


she vowed them eternal gratitude for the light cheir 
talents had shed on her solitude. 

The habits and manners of Lucy, contrasted 
strongly with those of her companions, who had 
been habituated 


liberty. 


to more independance and 
Gentle and timid to excess, she scarcely 
attempted to answer the sportive and often mis- 
chievous sallies of ber companions. The large 
clock in the saloon chimed the hour of ten; all 


eyes were directed to it and several voices ex- 
7-H 


From the French of Hermance Lesguillen. 


She excelled in paint- | 





announced the painter Van Dyck. The an- 
nouncement caused a general agitation among 
the smiling group. Each one changed her posi- 


tion on her velvet seat: re-arranged her dress, and 


composing her countenance, sought to give 
additional grace to her aspect. The young 


pupil of Rubens, albeit accustomed to the sight 
of beauty, could not suppress a murmur of ad- 
miration at finding himself in the midst of this 
brilliant circle. 

The old the 


painter’s embarrassment to be caused by her own 


Duchess, supposing young 
imposing appearance, to encourage him, address- 


ed him in these words—“I am told you have 


talent young man.” 


“Those who have so informed you do me too 


much honor, madam—doubtless they judge 
me by my intentions, but [ have as yet, pro- 
duced nothing worthy of attention.” 

There was as much confidence and noble pride 
in the reply of the painter, as there had been arro- 
gance and impertinence in the address of the 
noble dame. 

Lucy, who possessed the high spirit of her 
country, was shocked at the insolent tone of the 
Duchess, and now blushed with pleasure at the 
reply of Van Dyck. As her soft eyes rested ap- 
provingly on his face, he understood her feelings 
and thanked her by a look, for her generous sym- 
pathy 

“ Well, Her Majesty 


wishes to renew the ornaments of her chapel, so 


well, we shall see. 


you will be fully employed. A residence will be 
assigned you in yonder monastery. There you 
will copy undisturbed. In summer, also, you shall 
have a fit residence, besides a pension from Gov- 
ernment. 
well!” 
“Art cannot be paid for, my lady Duchess, and 


This I think, is paying an artist pretty 


if I possessed the talents to whic h I aspire, the 
favors which you boast could not pure hase 
them.” 

“ This is all very well, you are prou land we 
are noble: but, nevertheless, those honors are 
conditional—you will be chosen painter to the 
Queen, if you succeed in gaining the prize which 
is offered for the most perfect head of the Ma- 
donna.” 

“Ah! madam, if the patronage of her Majesty 
is offered me only on those conditions, I fear I 
shall not obtain it.” 

“ And why not?” 


replied 


‘‘ Because I shall not gain the prize,’ 
he with an expression of sadness, which was 


instantly reflected on the face of Lucy. 














THE MADONNA 


OF VAN DYCK. 








“ Why do you refuse this honor, do you fear 


to fail !”’ 

«« No, madam, but how shall I represent as she 
should be represented, the Mother of the Saviour? 
Where shall I find a model!” 

As he pronounced these words, his eyes rested 
on the angelic face of Lucy. 


“T have hitherto sought in vain the combina- 


tion of mildness, sweetness and candor, which | 


should characterize the Queen of Heaven.” 


The fire of genius, which illuminated the hand- 


| 
some countenance of Van Dyck, elicited the | 


admiration of all observers. 

‘But I should imagine that there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining models for painters.” 

‘The models, which can be obtained for hire, 
are beautiful without doubt. I have sought in 
vain for the dignity and purity, which I have 
never seen united but in a noble lady, who would 
disdain to sit to a poor artist.” 

The animated, and ardent glance of Van Dyck, 
much embarrassed Lucy; it told her that he had 
at last found the object his fancy had depicted. 
The Duchess, however, had not observed it and 
asked: 

** Who is this noble lady. 

“The 
profoundly and giving a pa 
he added—“If I gain the 


” 


Virgin herself, madam!” Bowing 
rting glance at Lucy, 
prize, you shall see 


me again, madam; if not, I leave England." 

He took immediate possession of his apart- 
ments, where he could, at the same time, paint 
his Madonna, and for the 
Chapel. With his mind full of the celestial face 
he had just seen, he seized his pencil, and 
But the 
extreme sensibility, so useful to art, when time 


copy the frescoes 


endeavored to trace her lineaments. 
has calmed it, was now his chief obstacle. 
felt too deeply, to succeed in expressing the idea 
which filled his soul. The day passed in fruitless 
attempt, and the night surprized him, dissatisfied 
and desponding. 

In the mean time, Lucy had suffered severely 
for the preference shown her by Van Dyck. 
The envy and jealousy of her companions found 
that, 
separating for the night, her mind was filled with 


vent in impertinent sarcasms; so on 
his idea, and after her nightly prayer, his name 
was the last on her lips. 

It was midnight; the heavens shone with a 


ad 


itself on the old abbey, which stood, solitary and 


thousand sparkling stars, and a soft light spre 


alone among its ruins. 
A window of the palace opened, and a shadow 
passed slowly along the balcony and grand stair- 


He 


= = — 


| case, crossed along the court and reached the 
| monastery. 

It would be difficult to say, how this figure had 
jleft the palace and penetrated so far; but she 
‘must have been well acquainted with all the 
| turnings, for, in a short time, she crossed the 

long avenues, and arriving at one of the galleries 
| of the chapel, she found herself in the painter's 
| workroom, and passing lightly on, seated herself 
| without looking around her, immediately in front 
of his easel. 
Oh, surprize! oh, joy! this being, so calm, so 
| beautiful, is Lucy! The desponding artist, who 
| had been unable to retrace her features on his 
_ canvass now beheld a living model before his eyes 
| What could have induced her to come? What 
idea could have given her the courage and 
resolution? He threw himself on his knees before 
her, but Lucy, motioning him to rise, pointed to 
his pencil. Her look penetrated him with a 
lame so pure that he forgot the reality of his 
vision; his astonishment seemed to him, a want 
of faith! 


etherial sphere, he seemed above the earth and, 


Transported by his imagination to an 


|in the midst of the sublime concerts of angels, he 
| beheld Mary, environed by divine rays. He was 
no longer the powerless artist, who had just 
thrown at his feet, his unsuccessful pencil; the 
artist replaced the man. Mute and breathless, 
inspired by mysterious strength, he seized his 
palette. His colors gave the form and his soul 
the life—in a few hours, he created the most 
, beautiful and most pure of Virgins. 

When the young girl saw, that, after tracing 
her features, he was occupied in imparting to his 
picture the soul which animated him, she rose, 
silently and with a calm and assured step, left 
the monastery by the same road she had come. 

Van Dyck, with wondering eyes, oppressed 
breathing, made not the slightest effort to detain 
her. In his eyes she was no longer mortal, and, 
in her departure, he thought he saw the Ma- 

| donna returning to her native skies. Enchanted 
by his execution and excitement, he fell asleep 
in his arm-chair. On awaking, his first thought 
was to examine his canvass. Transported wit! 
joy at his success, he thanked on his knees, the 


angel or woman who had so favored him. In 
: nee 
auity 


vain he endeavored again to impart the ide 
| which existed in his imagination. He had so 
combined the thoughts of the Madonna and ol 
| Lucy, that he determined to discover the truth 
and wrote the following billet to the young girl. 


“Tell me if you are indeed an angel; if you do not wisn to 
deprive of his senses the poor artist, to whom you have cone’ 
scended to appear this night. Tell me if you are the Virgia 
a mortal!” 


or 
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It was part of the duty of the Dowager! 
| VALLEY 


Duchess, to open the billets addressed to the 
young ladies confided to her charge. What was 


her astonishment on reading this epistle! 


“Horror!” cried she “a child of high family 
thus to violate her duty, in seeking a painter at | 


midnight.” She rung, and sent for the guilty 
one; but her rage redoubled when Lucy, with 
ber customary gentleness, denied all knowledge 
of the cause of her reproaches. The Duchess, 
whoexpected to witness in her, great confusion, 
or a candid avowal would listento nothing. The 


alarm was given in the palace, and it was decided | 


that Lucy, disgraced should be sent home to 
her father. 


Her prayers were of no avail; a single night 


of respite was alone accorded her, and she was 


commanded to sleep in the apartment of the 
Duchess, to avoid further scandal. 

At midnight Lucy rose, as_ before; 
Duchess was roused from her unquiet sleep and 
called all the ladies to witness the confirmation 
With lighted flambeaux, the 
Duchess, attended by a numerous suite, followed 


of her suspicions. 
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the 


Lucy, who traversed again the great hall, the 


long passages and arrived at the door of the mon- 
astery. 
doubted, but they followed her even to the paint- 


Her culpability could be no longer 


ing room, where she was already seated before 
The noise around her and the bril- 
She 


the easel. 
liancy of the lights awoke her in affright. 
was a Somnabulist. 

Thus unconsciously had she served as model 
to the artist, who fully repaid in love what she 
had given him inrenown. He obtained the prize 
and was loaded at the court 
riches. 

A few days afterwards, there was celebrated at 
St. Paul's, the unionof Van Dyck and Lucy, the 


with honors and | 


daughter of the noble Count Ruthven de Gorry. | 


Few writers disclose the source of errors, so | 


irequently committed to the hurt of society; 
hor seem to know that they chiefly arise from 


ignorance. People are hurried by shoals into 


vice, merely through ignorance: and it is impos- | 


sible for them to act right, till they are taught 


what is right and wrong in particulars. From 
'gnorance it is, that men make false judgments 
one of another. Thus one man shall be praised 
for his patience, because he is not by nature 
Prone to anger; and another be condemned for 
iis warmth, because he happens to have too 
much bile in his constitution. 








Original. 


OF THE CONNECTICUT, 
FROM MOUNT HOLYOKE. 
BY MISS A. M. WALCOTT. 


Sweet valley ‘neath New-England skies! 
What artist’s eye hath scanned thy rest 
And drawn tl y beauty o’er a page ; 


True picture of thy loveliness. 


Let Poets boast Italia’s groves, 
And sing alike the Nile’s high praise, 
Hath spot e’er vielded fairer flowers 


Or tuned the heart to richer lays? 


Oft have I climbed thy craggy sides 
Mt. Holyoke, when the skies were clear, 
And sought 


To gaze enrapt on scenes most dear. 


alone some shaded spot, 


How gently ‘neath the longing eve 
Now smiling here, and shad’wy there, 
The mirrored water winds its course, 


Till lost in verdure soft and fair. 


Sweet, pure as dews, the balmy breath 
That fans the tired and burning brow, 
While all forgot the high ascent, 


To Beauty's shrine entranced we bow. 


Like a soft spirit o’er our dream 

Steals the glad music of the breeze; 
And bears aw tv the pra sing hymn 
rs "mid the trees 


Of licht winged warble 


Around, where’er the eye may rest, 


’ Tis caught by Beauty's winning eye; 
A lovely town, dark ripening fields, 


Or groves beneath a rait bow Sky. 


Come see this vale, tired wanderer! 
Who lov’ st in Natu 


There’s ne’er a spot more beautiful, 


re’s fields to roam: 


No brighter flowers, or sunnier dome. 


Here Poet hath invoked his lyre, 

And sung his sweetest, tenderest strains ; 
The Painter dipped his magic per, 

And records point to Heroes’ names. 


And who hath viewed, though long ar d oft, 
This smiling scene, the work of Heaver, 
And turned away with soul unblest, 


Nor sung His praise by whom "twas given. 


Spring fie / - Mass * June, 1344. 
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Original. 
A WOMAN’S REVENGE.*® 


In one of the narrow, crooked streets of 
Lyons, which ran along the banks of the Rhone, 
lived. it is now twelve years since, a poor Protes- 
tant family, upon a meagre pittance, which they 
hoped, from day to day, to see augmented, by 
some accident. The eldest daughter was beauti- 
ful and but sixteen years of age. Claire Hardoin 
could hope to make a good marriage. The fore- 
man of a silk manufacturer, some established 
mechanic, or the clerk of a good house, might 
see this flower, scarcely in bloom, and by joining 
the family, carry there support and ease. This 
thing happened, but otherwise than had hoped 
her father and mother. The young heir of one 


of the principal commercial houses of Lyons, | 


Mons. Emile Morand, saw the young girl and 
became enamored. 
Hardoin’s expected. Emile Morand was rich, 
at the head of a flourishing and extensive com- 
mercial business; he could not marry the poor 
girl, and, as he was at the same time, a handsome 
man, and had all the means of seduction, his love 
troubled the peace of the family. The father 
who saw that Claire was running ihto danger 
with closed eyes, forewarned her : 

“Take care; weigh well the love promises 
that are given thee; thou canst never become 
Madame Morand, and what wilt thou become 
then? Grand Dieu!” 

The mother repeated the same exhortations, 


she multiplied her counsels and prayers. The | 
poor cannot but advise and forwarn, they cannot i 
be on the watch, still less on their guard: the 
necessities of life occupy them entirely. Claire i 


hearkened to the seducer, and lent herself to his 
promises. Love believes every thing, it willingly 
persuades itself that it can work miracles. The 


young girl falls into the ways of seduction, 


because the present charms her and she makes 


an illusion of the future. Claire quitted the 


paternal roof; she left her mother to follow Mons. 


Morand; it is true that he solemuly swore to 
marry her, and instead of concealing her from 
all eyes, he installed her at his own residence and 
introduced her to his friends as his future wife: 
certain formalities, the consent of a relation. 
were the only obstacles in the way of that near 


union, for, as to the rest, Mons. Morand was | 


dependent upon no one, and was perfectly free to 
The father and 
mother of Claire trembled, but held their peace: 


follow his own inclinations. 


—_ 


* Frem the French of Marie Ayeard. 


This was more than the) 






not in a condition to fight against the passion of 
a wealthy man, they confined themselves te 
reminding Mons. Morand that he held in his 
hands their honor and that of their daughter, 
The first year of this union so little moral, was 
a happy one. Claire had a son: it seemed to be 
a gage; the child was called Emilien. The 
father experienced emotions natural on such 
occasions, but he said nothing about marriage: 
Claire who had nothing and whose amour propre 
was excessive, feared to appear interested by 
reminding him she loved of his promises. Mons, 
Emile’s passion lived another year, at the end of 
that period he appeared to be tired of the uni. 
formity of his life, and he sought distractions away 
from home. The young girl was not yet twenty 
| years of age, her beauty was perfect, and if 
Mons. Morand had appreciated and weighed her 
} qualities in the balance of reason, he would have 
found a precious treasure in the little work- 
woman whom he had seduced. Claire had com- 
mitted one fault, but if any one ought to pardon 
her, was it not he who had caused her to commit 
it?) Take away that stain and she presented an 
‘assemblage of generous virtues and the noblest 
sentiments. The young man saw none of these 
| or did not appreciate them; he detached himself 
from a woman of whom habit had tired him; he 


forgot his oaths, he neglected even to love his 
son. He became difficult to please, arrogant and 
| sometimes brutal; the young mother endured 
‘every thing for her child; then she recalled the 
advice of her father—her fault, and wept over her 
child. It was too late: to bad treatment, must 


succeed abandonment. 

Mons. Morand having lost all love began to 
_see the mistake he had committed in forming an 
equivocal liason. There are some cities where 
credit is established not only by fortune, but by 
good conduct, and, above all, by a regard to 
‘public morals. Lyons was one of these cities. 
The young man who had forgotten this in the 
heat of his passion, now recalled it when it was 
extinguished. He went yet farther, and resolved 


| to marry—not Claire. A perjurer, regardless of 
his oath, or his son, whose caresses he disdained 
—he asked the hand of Hortense de Grand- 
\ Champ, a gay member of the Lyonnaise aristo- 
f cracy; to obtain which, it was necessary to break 

with Claire, and to do it with eclat, that is to say, 


with cruelty—to turn the mother out o! his 
Mons. Morand 


house and repudiate the child. - 
played his part without hesitation; he signified 
to Claire that she must quit his house. 

“And my child!” exclaimed the poor mother, 


° - . a. 
‘will you separate me from my child! 
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of «Ged forbid!” harshly replied the seducer. we have just related, he mortgaged his wife's 
to Here was an end. Claire had nothing further portion and was reduced to write to Mons. 
is to hope from a man who thus abandoned his first Villiers: 
T. born to misery and to the shame of being entitled “T set out for Paris; I shall be with you about 
ame. She ected a few clothes, alittle . ’ . “ts 
Ag to no rame. he collected a few clothes, a little as soon as this letter. If the hand of a friend is: 
ve jewelry of small value, a son by the hand, not extended to draw me from the precipice, | am, 
= : itterness 1 er heart and shame : ' 
T and with bitterness . her h ss. nd shame Ma lost. I rely upon you as upona brother. I will 
! she itted never again to ente ‘ ~ : 
an her face, she ques pever again to enter, that! explain how you can save me without compro- 
‘ perfidious home in which she had left her inno- mising yourself; you shall know what guaranties 
re cence. = hoi th the Bibl I can offer. Again you are the only person who 
; amiliar by her religion with the Bible ~ 
y Made ye yh _— . can save my honor and credit; you are the only 
:. rallec e story of Agar sent away with . eS : r in, 
she recalled ; . f ’ hen eee . one, my dear Villiers, in whom I can confide 
yf 5 j e desert; should she, in herturn, . < ” 
; Ismael into th , without fear. 
- find an angel to quench the thirst of her child? . 

' : ; Some hours after the sending of this letter, 
y Repentance and shame hindered her from turning oo ie 

ae ‘ Mons. Morand set out for Paris with his wife, in 

y her step towards her father’s house; she desired 


a chaise de poste, surrounded with all the conve- 


if even not to remain in Lyons, forthough she had ~. —-. ale aie 
; r 3 niences of arich man. If his friend should grant 
T lived secluded, isolated, her adventure was none. . ; . 
; him the aid he required; and if he himself, 
e the less known, and she feared pity as much as 


ane ; having taken a lesson from experience, should 
4 she dreaded contempt. A diligence was passing, | vate 
| Mia give to his affairs the attention they required, he 
7 she took a place in it, and while her son slept “ee . 
ee could yet re-establish his fortune. He installed 
n upon her knees, she rolled towards Paris, where |. - = S % 

himself in a grand hotel of the rue Richelieu and 


it every thing arrives—all the vices and all the 
’ siete happiness and misery the next day, Madame Morand having recovered 
3, « 2SS < se ° a oa . . 
t In the meanwhile, Mons. Morand married | “°™ the fatigue of the journey, they prepared to 
. = Se 4 . . ° ef ° r - . 
e Mad’lle de Grand-Champs, young, rich, and pay a visit upon which all their future depended. 
f proud, having little liking for commercial habits It was not withouta motive that the compromised 
e Rich merchants have over soucht to ally them-| Merchant took his wife with him. The Lyon- 
: , ~ . i a4 was s , r, | irtv vears of age, 
s selves to the nobility, and these alliances have | ““"* “*S still young ut thirty 3 ° 
i _ i ee me : beautiful and insinuating, and Mons. Morand 
often caused their ruin. The women of the 


1 ame ; understood very well that what is refused to a 
nobility are extravagant and improvident, the ; ” f 
“ : ° . . man, is sometimes granted to the prayers of a 

e merchant economical and industrious. Of these a pr 
r : handsome woman. They were ready to set out; 
ireconcilable elements some must yield to the r : : 
Sine cng ig the fiacre was at the door, when the domestic 
others, and as vice is more facile than virtue, bad , wT ; 1 al , 
: . ‘ . . announced an unioo ed- or visitor. and aimost on 
principles get the ascendency. Claire Hardoin ; . 
¢ the instant a woman holding by the hand a child 


) inspired M. Morand with the love of order and : j 

” Bt. 5 ten or eleven years of age, entered the salon. 

: of industry, she taught him how best to employ : 1 the little Emil 
——— ; : ; as Claire Hardoin and the little mien. 

t his time, Hortense Morand habituated himto| !t was Claire Hardoin 


y profusion and to a waste of time. She loved him Claire wore a round hat, a shawl, common but 
) aod at the beginning of their marriage she | neat, and a cotton gown, and she had al! the 
seldom left him. Knowing well the nature of appearance of one of those hard working 
; the engagement that had preceded her union, women, who by assiduous labor, vainly struggle 
: Madame Morand was jealous of the past; she) against poverty. She was still be autiful, perhaps 
] had been told that Claire was more beautiful than | her beauty, which had now all its development, 
f she, and above all, Claire had ason; though her | was more touching than it was ten years before. 
husband had not recognized it, still this fact | Yet her eyes had the appearance of fatigue, a 
F troubled a woman who had no children. Years ' bluish circle surrounded them and gave evidence 
P rolled by one after another. Mons. Morand,, of the labor of the day and of sleepless nights. 
, whose expenses had greatly increased, wished to. The child had all the freshness of its age, tall, 


’ extend his commercial relations, and connected | well formed, it had none of the features of Mons. 
himself for that purpose with several merchants | Morand, but in revenge it greatly resembled its 
of Paris, among others, with Mr. Villiers, arich mother. It was decently clothed, in garments 
banker established in the Chauvée-d’Antin, an | much too short for its height, as if its mother had 


—— & 


old college companion, and but a few years older | not had the means to renew its dress, or as if it 
‘Han himself. Morand’sembarrassments increased , had been clothed in vestments made fora smaller 
‘rom day to day, and nine years after the events child. The jealous instinct of Madame Morand 
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recalled to her that she had before her a rival, or || 
at least, a woman that she, regarded as one. 


*Ah!" she exclaimed, 
the woman with whom you lived before our 
What does she want? What is she 
going to do here?) What singular audacity.” 


** Madame,” said Claire in a submissive voice. 


marriage. 


Mons. Morand, was one of those men that the 


remembrance of an old love could not soften, and | 


with whom pride leaves no place, not even for 
paternal affection. He had submitted for a long 


time pastto the yoke of his wife, and at this 


‘here is that woman, 


“4 


moment he thought he had great need of her: | 


he judged that Claire came but to solicit assis- 
tance, either for herself, or for her child, of which 
he was the father and which he had abandoned; 
and he was about joining with his wife against 
poor Claire when the latter spoke : 

* Pardon me, Madame, if I appear before you; 
but farfrom avoiding your presence, I have 
sought it, because I thought the step I had con- 
If 


you have been well informed, Madame, of what 


cluded to take, could not be ill-interpreted. 


passed ten years ago, you know that I have been 
severely punished, and therefore I have some 
right to your pity.” 

“What does she dare to say?” exclaimed 
Mons. Morand. 

“The truth, Madame,” replied Claire with 
firmness “ nevertheless, be assured both of you; 


I 


tions, nor to exact anything from you; but 


come neither to make useless recrimina- 


mothers have duties to fulfil: however painful 


I 


they may be, they are none the less sacred. 
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“No, no! Morand, send away this woman.” 


“Leave us, leave us, Claire,” said Morand 
sharply. 

The child extended its hands towards its 
father ; Claire trembled with indignation. 

“Open your arms to him, Monsieur,” said she 
“do not repulse him and every thing shall be 
forgotten; your harshness, cruelty and contempt 
—besides who can tell that this child may not be 
of service to you? Show him a moment's affec- 
tion; who can tell that he may not be able to 
soften those of whose aid you stand in need.” 

« She threatens,” exclaimed Madame Morand. 

“| do not threaten, Madame, I forewarn.” 


«« Leave us, Madame,” said Madame Morand. 
“ your presence here is a scandal.” 

“A scandal!” exclaimed the poor woman with 
an indignant heart she could hardly restrain; 
she took her child by the hand and disappeared. 

Her departure was sueceeded by a violent 
scene between the married couple. The pre- 
sence of the child had awakened all the jealousy 
of Madame Morand: she feigned to believe that 
the litle Emilien would be an eternal link between 
her husband and his abandoned mistress ; she 


‘complained that Mons. Morand had not been 


harsh enough; reproached him with having 
allowed Claire to open her mouth; and demanded 
to know by what chance Claire knew of their 


arrival in Paris and had the audacity to present 


do not wish that my son should ever be able to, 


reproach me with having separated him from his 
father without hope of return. I ask no more 
for him than a smile, Mons. Morand!” 

* Leave us, leave us!” 
insidous woman.” 

“It is Madame Morand that speaks,” resumed 
Claire quietiy. 

“ This child bears not vour name, Emile.” 

“Emile ! 


offended wife. 


Emile!” indignantly exclaimed the 


TT 
i 


| two set out. 
Morand send away this | 


“It is necessary,” continued Claire, “that I | 
seek to soften the father of this child, not for’ 
myself, you see that well—allow me to speak, || 


Madame. 
father; he has another; he wil! never cost him 
anything, at least | hope not. 


My son bears not the name of his 


All that T crave is 
a smile; that the lips of the father may rest for a 
moment on the face of the son. 


combines to separate them in this world—opinion, 


fortune; let Emilien carry hence one souvenir 


Paull *9 
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Mons. Morand justified 
However they 


herself before them. 
himself as well as he was able. 
both had too important an affair in hand not to 
make them forget the unpleasant visit of Claire. 
Madame Morand composed her countenance, 
recalled all the serenity necessary to accost a man 
of whom they were about begging favors, and the 
There are but few steps from the 


They 


rue Richelieu to the Chaussée d’Antin. 


| were set down before the gate of a handsome 


house; they traverse a spacious court, ascend a 
marble staircase, and a domestic in a rich livery 
conducts them througha gallery splendid with 
marble and gold, to show them into a salon, the 
magnficence and the taste of which astonished 
Madame Morand, who was now paying her first 
visitto Paris. At this day the monied aristocracy 
Mons. Villiers was not 

They were left alone 


goes much further: 


behind his Confteres. 
a moment. 


“It is impossible,” said the wife while admiring 


the brilliant superfluities that surrounded her, 
Every thing | 


“that a man of such opulence as Mons. Villiers, 
can refuse us the service we are about to ask o! 
What we desire will be much for us, but 


him. 
for him it will be nothing.’ 
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A valet de chambre entered and told them that 
Mons. Villiers had set out on the preceding 
evening for one of his estates, but that Madame 
was in Paris and would receive them as soon as 
she had completed her toilet. 


It was not etiquette to refuse to see Madame 
Villiers. In a few moments the doors were 
thrown back and a woman entered, beautiful 
and brilliant in attractions, and of that Parisian 
elegance that the provinces can but imitate. 

“It is I,” said she, confronting Mons. and 
Madame Morand. “I, Claire Hardoin, now 
Madame Villiers, I, that poor laborer’s daughter 
whom twelve years ago, Mons. Emilie Morand 
deigned to seduce, to whom he promised his name, 
his fortune, his hand, and whom, regardless of his 
oaths, he turned from his home, only because his 
passion had cooled and he wished to form a rich 
alliance. Nothing could soften that man then, 
neither youth, nor qualities that were never 
denied or doubted, nora poor child, whom he 
shamefully abandoned to misery, and it might 
have been, to all the vices consequent upon a 
neglected education. I said little; I uttered no 
complaint. I despised the perfidy that had 
betrayed me so cowardly. I felt that he was 
unworthy of me. Now I hold in my hands, the 
means of vengeance. I wished to see if he, if she, 
had in their hearts any generous, even humane 
sentiment. I made the proof. I wished for 
nothing for myself. I asked only fora kiss for my 
child. How was Itreated? Why do I say your 
son! Since I became the wife of Mons. Villiers, 
that child is no longer yours. Mons. Villiers has 
adopted him. You shall never againsee my son, 
Emilien Villiers. 

“IT know yoursituation. I know what brought | 
you here; itis money that yourequire. Behold! 
See what Emilien and Claire Hardoin give you |” 

Saying these words, she threw a pocket book 
at the feet of the guilty ones, struck-dumb with 


surprize, and withdrew from the room. i 
“ Here is money dearly obtained,” said, Mons. 
Morand. | 

“So dearly,” replied Madame Morand, “ that 
I forbid you touching it.” 

Morand stooped down, picked up the book and 
put it in his pocket. 

“She has revenged herself like a woman;” 
said he, “let us not add to the private insult the 
public degradation of bankruptcy.” t 

The couple left the residence of the banker, | 


aud the same evening were on the route for, 
Lyons. { 
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GHT REVERY. 


A MIDNIGHT REVERY. 


IN THE subject of our second illustration, 
our engraver has happily conceived and suc- 
ceeded in depicting the melancholy features of 
the three anxious expectants. One is the wife, 
who watches daily and nightly for the return of 
her beloved husband—the other is the sister, 
awaiting the cordial greeting of a brother's love 
—while the third is the offspring moaning for a 
father’s blessing and hiss. It is a scene full of 
contemplation—the mind cannot soar above it. 
The mother's anxiety to welcome him, to whom 
she has pledged her faith everlasting, is wildly 
absorbed in expectation—she forgets the child 
who should cling to her for support, and it has 
nestled within the embrace of the brother's 
sister. Five years have scarcely elapsed since 
the departure of the fond and doting husband 


fora foreign clime. He hasbeen long expected, 


and the barque, which their imagination pie- 
tures to them is nearing her destined haven, is 
looked upon with delight as the one which 
contains all they depended upon and loved on 
earth :— 


* The breeze of night has sunk to rest, 

Upon the river's tranquil breast ; 

And every bird has sought her nest, 
Where silent is her minstreley ; 

The queen of heaven is sailing high, 

A pale bark on the azure sky, 

Where not a breath is heard to sigh— 

So deep the soft tranquility. 


Forgotten now the heat of day 
That on the burning waters lay, 
The moouw of night her mantle gray 
Spreads, for the sun's high blazonry ; 
But glittering in that gentle night 
There gleams a line of silvery light, 
As tremulous on the shores of white 
It hovers sweet and playfully. 


At peace the distant shallop rides ; 
Not as when dashing o'er her sides 
The roaring bay's unruly tides 

Were beating round her gloriously ; 
Rut every sail 1 furl'd and still: 
Silent the seaman’s whistle shrill, 
While dreamy slumbers seem to thrill 

With parted bours of exstacy. 


Stars of the many-*pangled heaven: 

Faintly this night vour beams are given, 

Though proudly where your bosts are driven, 
Ye rear your dazzling galary ; 

Since far and wide a softer hue 

Is spread across the plains of blue, 

Where in bright chorus, ever true, 
For ever swells your harmony. 


Oh, for some sadly dying note 

Upon this silent hour to float, 

Where from the bustling world remote 
The Ivre might wake its melody ; 

One feeble strain i« all can swell 

From mine almost deserted shell, 

In mournful accents yet to tell 
That slumbers not its minstreley. 


Tuere ts an Hour of deep repose 

That yet upon my heart shall close, 

When all that nature dreads and kuows 
Shall burst upoo me wondrously ; 

Oh, may I then awake for ever 

My heart to raptnres high endeavor, 

Aod as from earth's vain scene I sever, 
Be lost iu immortality !” 
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The vessel anchors within view of the resi- 
dence of those who are so earnestly expecting 
her arrival. A boat leaves her side, whose course 
is directed to the nearest landing. All is for a 
time joy and happiness in that lonely house— 
but, alas! how sudden and unexpected the change. 
Instead of bemg clasped in the embrace of a fond 
and long absent husband, she receives the melan- 
choly tidings of his death. What awful 
The reality of the scene can 


an 


moment of pause! 
be better described by the imagination, than by 
the pen. It may indeed be viewed as a “ Mid- 


night Revery.”’ 


== 


Original. 


THE LOVE OF WOMAN. 


Bene many years ago in the city of Valpa- 
raiso, a letter was handed to me by the Captain 
of an American whale ship, directed to a gentle- 
man in Lima—whom I had formerly known 
there as a trader to the interior—with the request 
that I would take it to the latter city, whither I 
was then bound. On my arrival in Lima, I made 
inquiries for my former acquaintance, and learned 
that, about six months previous, he had gone into 
the country, and had never returned. I was in- 
formed by an Englishman engaged in the same 
business, that he had died at an obscure village 
among the mountains, of wounds received in an 
encounter with robbers. Not being able to find 
a trace of any thing belonging to him, though, 


from the Englishman's account, he must have 


been in possession of a considerable sum of 


money, intowhich he had turned all his property, 
preparatory to leaving the country, I opened the 
letter, and read the following record of sisterly 
affection. 
States within a year, | concluded to postpone the 


As I then proposed to visit the United 


painful task of making known her brother's 
death until | could do it in person; but as fate 
decreed, it was fifteen years before I again visited 
my native country, and then no trace of the 
family was left. 
his death, and requested the Englishman, who 
was then about leaving for England, to publish 


it in the papers on his arrival. 


Many and many a time, in my manifold wan- | 


derings, have I read and re-read that affecting 
epistle, and many a rising curse on the hard- 
hearted selfishness of man, has been kept down 
by the thought, that even, in some obscure corner 
of this heartless world, there yet existed one of so 


pure and holy a soul; and that thought, too, | 


has stayed my hand from many an evil deed that | 
might otherwise have been registered against me 
in Heaven. 


How must hope have faded from 


I wrote, however, an account of 





OF WOMAN. 






the hearts of that lonely family, as months and 
years rolled away, and brought no tidings of the 
“loved and lost!” and how withered entirely jg 
that sister's bosom, when her eye lighted on some 
obscure paragraph in the paper chronicling the 
loss of all her earthly hopes! 

The history of this young manis by no means 
singular. It is the history of thousands of our 
countrymen, who, leaving their friends and native 
land, go into the remotest corners of the earth in 
search of fortune, which few ever realize, while 
by far the greater number, with withered hopes 
and crushed hearts, sink down to the grave in 
the full strength of manhood, finding their Jast 
resting place, where no tear of love or affection 
may ever moisten it. For such, a fitepitaph are 
the words of the poet:— 


“For thee, for thee, vile vellow slave! 

He left the hearts that loved him true, 
To cross the tedious ocean wave, 

And dwell in climes unkind and new. 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chillo’er his withered heart; the grave— 
Dark and untimely—met his view, 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave! 


The following is a copy of the letter, which 
you may publish in the “ Companion,” if you 
deem it advisable. 

“* My Dear Brother—You cannot imagine the 
We had 


Oh! how many 


pleasure your letter gave us. been 
looking a whole year for one. 
times I had walked, nay, almost run, over to the 
post office, and then was compelled to return sad 
and dejected. I always found Aunt Mary and 
Charles watching for me, and they always knew 
At last I 


was almost afraid to go, and have many a time 


by my looks that I had no good news. 


walked by the office before I could muster cour- 
age to inquire; and when | saw the stage coming 
down the hill, | would sometimes imagine that 
there was something in its very motion that looked 
Now, | know 


when you read this, you will laugh at your peor 


like the bearer of evil tidings. 


sister, but you mustn't laugh, for you know | am 
a school mistress, or rather perhaps you did not 
know it, but you will now, and it is naughty to 
laugh at a school mistress. Oh, my dear brother, 
while I am writing this jest, I can hardly see the 
paper through my tears, but they are tears of joy, 
that at last you are coming back to us again. 
You say you will be with us in a year; howl 
And 


we shall be so happy, for we will all live together, 


shall wish away the months of this year! 


and in the winter evening, you shall tell us of 


“ Antres vast and deserts wild, ; 
And rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven,”"— 


| the wondrous things in distant lands; and then, 
“in the summer afternoons, we will walk out fo 












THE LOVE 





look at that beautiful landscape which you used | 


to tell me was so beautiful before I knew what 
beauty was; but now I admire and love it for 
your sake. That is always the same, though, 
alas! every thing else is changed, and I am 
changed too. No longer a romping child, but 
sorrow has made me a pale and serious girl; and 


perhaps you are changed, though I only think of 


you as my dear and noble spirited brother, whom 
every body loved. I know that your heart is 
always the same, however you may have changed 


in looks. Charles wants to know if you are 


going to look like those Spaniards he sees in pic- | 


tures, with things (mustachios) on their lips. 


He says, too, that he and I must make the garden | 


look beautiful against you come home, (for the 
ornamental part of it has sadly gone to rack) 
trim up the lilac and rose bushes, clear the 


paths of weeds, and drive away the birds from | 


the cherry trees, so as to keep some for uncle 
William. And I am going to fix up the south- 
west chamber for you; there is such a beautiful 
prospect from it, and have every thing nice and 
comfortable. Alas! I forget that you are thou- 
sand of miles away, and that a whole year must 
elapse before you can be with us; and then how 
much may happen in a year! I am afraid to 


think of it; but I know God in his mercy will 


watch over and protect you. He has suffered 
death to gather one after another of our family 
to the tomb, till we are all that are left, and now 
he will not suffer him to take our last and only 
hope and stay. Oh! William, I never close my 
eyes in sleep but I pray God to guard you from 
danger and death—to protect you wherever you 
may be. And how often have I wept to think 
that you might be sick and dying in that far land 
with none but stranger faces around, no sister to 
watch over you, no kind voice to whisper comfort 


in the Jast hour. To me, the thought of dying 


away from my friend away from the spot around | 


which all the memories of life are gathered, is 
dreadful. I could scarce rest in such a grave! 
1 will dwell no more on these sad thoughts, but 
really | can hardly think of any thing to write 
that is not tinctured with sadness. The old 


house—moss-covered and faded—bas grown to | 


have a serious air; the great elm trees seem to 
east a deepershadow than they used, and it seems 
almost a sia to be joyous in such a store-house 
of melancholy memories. How the wind in the 
wild winter nights howls through those old leafless 
trees—sighing and moaning through the cracks 
and crevices of the old house! It always seems 
to me like a voice from by-gone times pleading 
for the memory of the dead. 
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In my last letter, I gave you the melancholy 
intelligence of grand-father and uncle Charles 
deaths. Grand-father died two years ago last 
May. He was sick but a few weeks and died 
tranquilly and happy, in the hope of a better ex- 
istence. He was seventy-eight years old. During 
his illness he spoke frequently of you, and wished 
you was here, that he might bless us all together 
before he died. His death was a great affliction 
to us. 

Uncle Charles died about eight months after 
grand-father. He died in a quick consumption. 
His death was a dreadful blow to us. Then it 
seemed as if we were indeed left desolate, and I 
didn’t know that Aunt Mary would survive the 
greatness of her affliction; but now we have 
become gradually reconciled to our lonely situa- 
tion; indeed, there is a kind of melancholy 
pleasure in our quiet life. I have almost become 
attached to it, and though I have once received 
an invitation from an old friend, Mrs. P—, to 
visit her in Boston, I declined, for I felt as if the 
noise and turmoil of the city would jar my feel- 
ings, and, perhaps, might unfit me for a reture 
to these quiet scenes. 

I mentioned that I had become a school- 
mistress. This may surprize you, as you 
doubtless supposed us well off, and could hardly 
imagine that | would become a teacher for the 
mere pleasure of it. The truth is, that, sometime 
before his death, uncle Charles engaged in a 
business affair in New York, which terminated 
_ disastrously. He lost nearly all of his property, and 
also several thousand dollars that grand-father 
had invested with him, thinking it would turn out 
profitably, so that we were left with only the house 
and the rent of a small building in Boston, 
amounting to one hundred dollars. Our whole 
income was about one hundred and sixty dollars, 
and I thought I would endeavor to increase it by 
keeping aschool for little girls. I walk into the 
village in the morning and return in the afternoon, 
and I think itis really beneficial to me. I have 
fifteen scholars, from seven to fourteen years, all 
very good girls. Aunt Mary at first proposed 
that we should go to New York or Boston, where 
she would keep a boarding house, and I could 
teach music, for which | am tolerably competent. 
But we both hated to leave and go among 
strangers, and Aunt Mary’s health was very poor 
—and perhaps we have done as well to remain. 
I assure you we have had enough with the prae- 
tice of a little econemy. I have written you 
twice since this happened, but did not mention ut 
| for we both thought I had better not, it might 
\ give you uneasiness and we were getting along 
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perfectly well. Charles is now eleven years old, 
i he gets all our wood, 
runs of all our errands and is the life of the 
He is in exstacies at your coming home 
—(I really believe he expects to have a play- 
fellow in you, ) and so indeed are we all. 
Mary says the sight of you will make her young 
again, and I shall feel as if I had just begun to 
You tell us not to expect a careless, light 
hearted boy, but astern grave faced man to whom 
the world has been a hard school. 
thirteen years must have made changes, 
you up but just as you 
appeared when you left. Your simple sister 
knows nothing of that great world in which you 
have struggled for so many years; she is content 
to be a part of that little world which you say 
you have p'anted deeper in your heart, as the 
deformities of the other have forced themselves 
upon you—that little world is ready to receive 
you with open arms, and my dear brother may 
you come quickly. 

your oJd school-master, Mr. 
; he died abouta year since ; he always used 
to inquire after you when I saw him, and so do 
some others, particularly old Marm Butler, who 
gossips about as lively and happy as ever 
ging as though she was doing people a service; 
often happier than the givers. She says she only 
calls now for old acquaintance sake, and never 





will take anything—so you see my dear brother, 
tis the poor that hold us in remembrance longer 
than the rich. 

I am surprized you have net received more of 








I have written twice within three 





years and should write much oftener but there 
are few vessels that go to the western part of 
South America, and we are so far from the sea 
ports that we only occasionally hear of one. 
wrote you a year ago and sent it to New York to 
go by first vessel—you have not received them, 
but no matter you, will hear all they contain when 
youcome home. We live so retired that we dont 
hear much news, indeed there is none that would 
interest you, for I know you care more about our 
little nest than all the world beside. 
manages all our domestic affairs. 
makes our garden for us in the spring, 
Charley keeps it clear of weeds, and I help him 


a little sometimes, Saturday, (my holydays.) Our 


winter evenings are generally long and lonely 
when we think of what they used to be, but we 
read, and Charley is excellent company; he is 
very inquisitive about his lessons in which I am 
his instructor. He is a dear, good boy, and Aunt 
Mary says is just as you used to be, and such as 
I insist upon it must be now. 


And now your 











sister must end her story, for the candle has 
burned out. I have promised Charley to leave a 
little room for him to write to uncle William, for 
after getting asleep two or three times he went to 
bed two hours ago. And now, my dear brother, 
that God may bless you, and watch over you, and 


bring you home in safety, will be the constant 
prayer of Your affectionate sister, Lucy. 


Original. 
THE MOURNER’S ANNIVERSARY, 
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Fair flowing Hudson, with thy wood-crown’d heights 
What say’st thou unto me? 
There’s many a tone, 
Upon thy murmuring tide, when fitful winds 
Sweep o’er its bosom ;—and amid the boughs 
That bend above thee, many a tuneful sound 
Floats on the vernal breeze. Yet to mine ear 
Thou utterest but one name. 
There’s many a form 
Glassed on thine azure flood, when skies are bright, 
Yet to mine eye, one brow alone thou giv’st, 
One only. His, who bore me from the home, 
Where sprang my first unripen’d germs of joy, 
Amid those mountain solitudes to taste 
Pure love’s true happiness. 
I thank thee, stream ! 
That thou so well dost hoard bis lineaments, 
Whispering my mournful soul, of things that were. 
—And now, that same sweet season comes again, 
With charm of early buds, and opening flowers, 
That bore him from me. With what darken’d brow, 
What better memories of pain and grief, 
Tt shuts its shadow o’er my lonely hours 
And fills the unfolding rose with gushing tears— 
I may not say. 
High hostages he left 
With me at parting. O’er the sorrowing breast 
Of his beloved parent—guides to pour 
The balm of consolation, and for God 
Train up the group of blooming ones, that bear 
His impress and his name. Such words he spake 
With his pale lips, when loosening from my arms, 
He upward hasted to return no more. 
Husband! I'll keep thy charge while life is mine 
A noble charge—enough to nerve my soul 
To tireless labor—cheer’d by glorious hope 
To meet when Heaven ordains—and joyful hear 
The faithful servant’s plaudit from our Judge, 
And part no more. 
’Twas thus, at day’s decline, 
A varied strain broke forth. At first it sigh’d, 
As when the lonely Philomel complains, 
Her sole companion, ’neath the archer’s shaft 
Laid low. But then, with loftier melody 
It soar’d, a triumph-strain. And those who heard, 
| Were fain to bless the Christian’s faith that chang’d 
its earth-born sorrow, to an angel's song. 
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Thou hast called me thy angel in moments of bliss,— 
Still thy angel I'll be, ‘mid the horrors of this,— 
Through the furnace unshrinking, thy steps to pursue, 
And shield thee, and save thee, or perish there too! 

Trish Melodies. 


Tue summer twilight was drawing toa close, | 


as Juliet Berenger seated herself by an open 
window, almost entirely shaded by the abundant 
foliage of a vine. No 
apartment, but the beams of an unclouded moon 
peered through the interstices of the verdant | 
drapery, revealing a countenance, which, if not | 
radiantly beautiful, was very lovely. 
there 
style of features, a critical observer would, 

once, have concluded by certain traits, alee 
the firm, sweet mouth, that her character was 
in energy and decision. 


not wanting 


imagined herself to be alone, for the gloom and | 
obscurity which hovered in a distant corner of 


the apartment, effectually shrouded the figure of 
a woman, past the prime of life, who for certain 
reasons of her own, had glided in unperceived, 


and stationed herself there, previous to Juliet’s | 


entrance. Juliet had not remained at the win- 


dow many minutes, before there was a rustling 


of the vine leaves, and then, through the opening | 


which had been effected, appeared the handsome 


and intelligent face of a young man about 


twenty-five. 
“Charles Percival,” said she, ‘why have you 
disregarded my request?) Did I not tell you in 
my letter that it would not be prudent for you to 
seek to see me again at present ?” 
“You did, in the same 


dearest Juliet, and 


letter you told me that Mr. Briggs and his sister | 
Have they 


would both be absent this evening. 


not done as you expected ?” 


“Yes, but if we cannot meet openly, we had 
must forgive me if I say, that I think, 


better pot meet at all.” 

“I know of no right, which either Mr. Briggs 
or his sister has, to control you in this respect. 
Were your father living, he would not think of 
assuming so much authority over you.” 

“Where there is might, there is right, and 
you know, if it so please him, my guardian can 
retain my property in his hands till I am twenty- 
one. Will it not, 
quish all thoughts of marriage till that time, and 
even for you to discontinue your visits, since Mr. 
Briggs has forbidden them?” 


* And 


therefore, be better to relin- 


you are now only eighteen. Is it 
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lights illuminated the’ 


Though | 
was much softness in her truly feminine | 


She | 


! a woman as his sister. 


H disposa 


needed. 


possible that you can wish to defer our marriage * from seeking to soothe her feelings, and bidding 


» 
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, three long years, and worse still, banish me 
Ve ; 
from your presence ?” 


“It is more on your own account than mine 


that I make this proposition, Charles. I know 
| that you are in good business, but not exactly in 
a situation to receive a portionless bride. When 


[ am twenty-one, the law will oblige my guardian 
, to yield me my property.’ 

| “IT believe I have reason to doubt you, but you 
that Mr. 
ually plotting to induce you to marry him. 
said 


slight touch of anger, “is it possible that you 


know, sriggs and his sister are contin- 


* Percival,” Juliet gravely, and with a 
,can have one serious thought, that I shall ever 
| become the wife of Mr. Briggs?” 
‘* Stranger things than that have fallen under 
It is true that he is nearly 
grand-father, and that 


in person and manners he is equally repulsive, 


my own observation. 
old enough to be your 


but he has unbounded wealth, which with your 
own personal advantages, will place you at the 
head of fashionable society. Three years are a 
long time to be subject to the influence of so 
persevering a man as Mr. Briggs, and so cunning 


But I will not urge you 


| for the sake of my own gratification, to what you 


consider an imprudent step. I must say, how- 
that I 


It is a long time.” 


| ever, have many misgivings. Three 
1 * 


years ! 


“Not so very long, and it will be so much 


" 
better for us to have my property at our own 


1, on an occasion when so much will be 


It would at present, be a serious disad- 


vantage to your business, to be obliged to spare 
any part of your capital for the purpose of fitting 
up an establishment.” 

“For the next three years then, 


we are to 


meet as strangers.” 
+ Oh. no—whenever we do meet, we will meet 
as friends.” 
‘Farewell then, Juliet. You 
but you likewise reason coldly. 


may reason 
rightly, and you 
were I in 
a similar situation to yourself, the impulses of 
affection could not so entirely yield to motives of 
prudence.” 

“I perceive that you have little faith in the 
strength and disinterestedness of my affe ction,” 
she replied, “but should ever the day of trial 
come, you may learn to think otherwise.” 

Her lips quivered and her voice trembled as 
she spoke, for her feelings were more deeply 
wounded by her lover's last speech, than she 
cared to confess. He perceived her emotion but 
something, not very unlike anger, prevented him 
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her “good night,” he left the window. Juliet 
immediately withdrew from the apartment, with- 
out having detected the presence of Miss Briggs, | 
her guardian's sister, who had been a silent! 
listener to the conversation between her and 
Charles Percival. 

Mr. Briggs, though one of the wealthiest men 
in Philadelphia, looked forward with a degree of 
dread to the time which would oblige him to’ 
surrender the fortune of his ward inte her keep- 
ing; for after having had the management of it | 


for several years, it appeared almost like parting | 
with a portion of his own wealth. 
Percival had scarcely parted from Juliet, 
before he regretted the manner in which he had 
alluded to her guardian, as well as the reproachful | 
way he had spoken of the course she had sug- 
gested as proper to pursue; well knowing, as she 
had told him, that he needed every cent of his 
capital to proceed in the business he was engaged 
in, to advantage. Under the influence of these 
repentant feelings, he wrote to Juliet, saying that 
having had time to reflect, his views fully con- 


curred with her's. <A miniature of himself 
accompanied the letter, which he said, as long as 
she retained, he should consider her faith 


unwavering. Inreturn, he requested her to send 


him a ringlet of herhair. Juliet acceeded to his 

wishes, and for a while they felt secure in each 

other’s affection. 
Miss Briggs 


ggs, whose amiable feelings had not 
been brought into requisition by the conversation 
she had overheard, resolved to let no means 
arouse the 


Whenever opportunity 


untried to half-awakened 
of Percival. 


presented, she hinted that it was not improbable 


remain 
doubts 


that her brother's ward would marry in the course 
of a few months, who, she said was a girl of too 
much good sense, whenshe could secure a person 
of wealth, to think of encouraging the addresses 
of Charles Percival. 

This and similar sayings, were in time reported 
to Percival, revised and improved, as are all 
second editions of the kind, ina degree correspon- 
dent to the malice or lively imagination of the 
reporter. Neither did Miss Briggs omit to urge 
her brother to press his suit. 

“IT have,” said she, one day addressing him, 
** put affairs in such a train, that there would bea 
fair pospect for you, were you not so faint- 
hearted.” 

“| 
am no more faint hearted than you are, but what 
would you have a man do?” ; 


“Faint hearted do you call me?” said he. 


Praise . 
Women love to be flattered—that 


“I told you the other day what to do. 
her beauty. 





/ measures. 
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is, those who like one I could mention, if | 
chose, have not sufficient strength of mind to 
despise it.” 

* You may thank your stars, Keziah, that 
your strength of mind, in that respect, has never 
been put to a very severe test. 
speaking of Juliet. I did praise her beauty no 
longer agothan yesterday, but instead of blushing 
and looking down, as you said she would be 
likely to, she looked exactly as if she were 
laughing at me in her sleeve. In the next place, 
not to appear out of countenance, I seized her 
hand and looked at her in a sentimental-like 
kind of a way—that is, as near as I could judge, 
and what do you think she did?” 

“Why she attempted to draw her hand away, I 
suppose, but that was a thing of course.” 

** No, she did no such thing, but asked me if I 
did’nt feel symptoms of the gout. Why? said I, 
kind of taken by surprize, and moving my foot, 
half-expecting to feel my old enemy give a tweak 

at my great toe. ‘Oh, nothing,’ she replied, 

‘only I thought you looked as if you were in 
great pain.’ Now you see how much good it 
did for me to try to look sentimental, when | know 
nothing at all about it, and I can tell you, Keziah, 
were it not for the girl’s cash, 1 would never try 
to make love to her again as long as [| live.” 

“ Well, since you dont understand making love 
speeches and looking sentimental, I advise you to 


But we were 


go to work in a business-like way, just as if you 
were going to make a bargain for a bale of goods 
If you appear in your proper character, Juliet 
will not think of laughing at you. As for other 
difficulties which may rise up in your way, I 
know the method to break them down, and mark 
my words, you, with your heavy purse, will, in the 
end, prove more than a match for Charles Perci- 
val with his handsome face.” 

To effect her purpose, Miss Briggs, thought 
that the time had now come to resort to stronger 
The letter and miniature which 
Percival sent Juliet, had soon after their recep- 
} 


s 


tion, by means which she would not have caret 
to disclose, been discovered in their secret place 
of deposit, and duly inspected. She had, up 
to the present time, resisted the temptation which 
almost hourly assailed her, to possess herself cf 
the miniature and return it to Percival, which 
was to be the signal that Juliet wished to consider 
herself free. She now, determined to yield, and 
the first time that Juliet was absent, she took the 
miniature, and enclosing it in a blank envelop, 
sent itto Percival. She instructed the person 


by whom she sent it, to deliver it into Mr. Perci- 


val’s own hands, and tell him that it was from 














Miss Juliet Berenger. Early the next morning, 
what appeared to be a sealed note was handed to 
Juliet. She @pened it, and the dark, glossy 
ringlet, which at Percival’s request, she had sent 
him in exchange for the, miniature, presented 
itself to view. Not a single explanatory word 
was written. He had followed, what he imagined 
to be her example, and enclosed it ina blank 
envelop.. Her first impulse was to return the 
miniature, for which purpose she unlocked the 
cabinet where she expected to find it. A suspi- 
cion not far from the truth flashed upon her mind 
and without a 
moment’s hesitation, she wrote a full account of 


when she found it was gone, 
all she apprehended to Percival, and requested 
that he would return an immediate answer. 
Briggs, who suspected she would write to him to 
demand an explanation, was on the watch and 
found means to intercept the letter. As Juliet 
had taken the precaution to entrust it to the care 
of a person, in whom she had perfect confidence, 
she did not entertain a thought but that it was 
received. 
gined neglect and indifference, and when several 
weeks afterwards they met at an evening party, 
she studiously avoided giving him an opportunity 
to address her, which more than once appeared 
to be his intention. 

Time passed on, and although, in obedience to 
his sister’s advice, Mr. Briggs had several times 
come to the determination to address his ward 


onthe subject of marriage, in the cool, strait- | 


forward manner in which he transacted his 
business, whenever a favorable opportunity pre- 
sented, something appeared to rise in his throat 
At length, as the 


necessity of deciding the affair appeared to him 


and choke his utterance. 


to grow more urgent, this symptom became so 
frequent, that he began to imagine he was afflicted 
with dispepsy, and had serious thought of con- | 
sulting a physician. But this matrimonial scheme 
to increase his wealth, like many others with 
which his brain was teeming, was destined to be 
broken. The Destroying Angel, was even then 
hovering @erthe city marking his victims, among 
whom were the youthful and the aged, the rich 


and the poor. 


It was a lovely night, and the stars and the fair 
harvest moon were looking down uponD the hushe ] 
cit 


y, from the clear, azure sky, that bent, as in 


love, over the earth. To the eye, the scene was 
The 
breeze, which at intervals swept through the 
foliage of the trees that cast their quivering 


one of perfect peace as well as beauty. 


adows across the streets. appeared to the most 
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delicate sense, to bear no taint on its wing. No 
one could have imagined that in the midst of this 
scene of beauty and apparent tranquility, the 
Angel of Death was holding his carnival. But 
his feast was now nearly over. The night-lamp, 
now and then, streaming from a window, showed 
that some solitary individual unstriken by disease 
was still left to feed its fires, and close, perhaps, 
by its light, the dying eyes of a last earthly 
friend. 

In one of these chambers of the dying, Juliet 
Berenger stood bending over the couch of one, 
on whose forehead the cold dews of death were 


fast gathering. The face of the fair girl was 


| very pale—almost as colorless as the white robe 


Miss | 


Her pride was aroused by his ima- | 


in which she was clad, but there was nothing in 
the look which she bent upon the striken form of 
her before her, expressive of that deep and earn- 
est love which often beams through the eyes 
from the heart. 
she was because she considered it to be her duty; 


She evidently remained where 


she was bound there by no cord of love. 

“What o'clock is it, Juliet?” inquired the 
dying woman, struggling hard to rouse herself 
from the stupor which began to steal over her. 

“ Twelve—the clock has just struck.” 

“There is no hope—I cannot get well?” said 
she, inquiringly. 

‘No, the doctor says you cannot recover.” 

“« My brother—he is already dead?” 

*“ Yes, he is dead.” 

“ And have they come to take him away yet?” 

‘*No, he is still with us.” 

‘Poor Jedediah, he would have made you a 
good husband if you only would have married 
him. Hark! They are coming to take him 
away.” 

She was right. ‘Two men ascended the stair- 
case, and before Juliet had time to prevent him, 
one of them opened the door. At the siyht of 
one so youthful apparently alone in the house of 
death, he raised his hat, and said: 

‘In this chamber, ma'am?” 

“No, yonder door opens into it—a lamp is 
burning on the table.” 

‘Give me some hartshorn, Juliet,” said Miss 
Briggs, when she returned to the bedside. 

When the hartshorn had been administered— 
‘Tell the men to wait a little while,” said she to 
the shuddering girl, “‘and I shall be ready for 
themtoo. Stand by me with the smelling-drops 
now, and keep life in me till I can tell you some- 
thing that lies rather heavy on my mind.” 

Juliet complied with her request, and she 
related to her the manner she had obtained the 


The 


miniature and sent it to Charles Perc ival. 
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doctor said this morning that he has the fever 
and is likely to die, but you must promise not to 
leave me to go to him, till you are sure that life 
has left me. 
glazing eyes, for a moment, assuming a wild and 


Do you promise?” said she, her 


searching look. 

“T do.” 

“ And forgive me for what I have done ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“One thing more—tell them to bury me by the 
side of my poor brother.” 

The clock was just striking one, as Juliet 
emerged from the dwelling in which the dead 
were no longer present. Fler steps, though they 
fell lightly on the pavement, sent a hollow echo 
through the still night-air. She had proceeded 
only a short distance, when the rumbling noise of 
wheels and the sharp sound of horses’ hoofs 


smote on her ear. She sunk back into the open 


space between two buildings, and the black hearse | 


with its reckless driver passed on. She again 
stepped forward, but another car of the dead, 
looming up darkly in the distance, caused her a 
second time to retreat. This also passed, and 


then, hurrying to the side-walk, she proceeded at 


a swift pace, fearful that her course would again | 
be impeded, towards a large building which pre-| 


vious to the epidemic, had been used asa board- 


ing-house. The front door stood wide open, 


and a lamp, flickering in the current of air 
which was admitted, stood at the head of the 
broad and splendid staircase, as if set down by 
some person in haste. The house was apparently 
utterly desolate, and as she crossed the hall, she 
started at the loud and hollow sound of her own 
footsteps. She returned to the foot of the stairs, 
where for a few moments she stood irresolute. 


She wished, yet dreaded to ascend. “Percival! 


Did he still live? or had he fallen a victim to the | 


pestilence? What if the hearse, which hurried 


so recklessly along, and from which she shrunk 


with a feeling of dread, were bearing him to his 


last place of rest ?""—were questions which passed 


rapidly through her mind. Suspense had well 
nigh grown to agony, and rushing up stairs, she 
seized the lamp, and opened the first door that 
presented itself. She saw that the room was de- 
solate, and yet, she pronounced the name of 
Percival. She was answered a low 


by moan 


from an inner apartment. It was only a moan— 
nota word was uttered, and yet she knew the 
voice. The next moment she wasat the bedside 


of her lover. She found him writhing under the 
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stateof exacerbation. Though his mind was wap- 
dering and approaching to delirium, he instantly 
knew her, and made a sign with his hand to 


| prevent her approach, for at that time, it was the 


general belief that the yeilow fever was conta- 


gious. But one. who had watched night and day, 


in obedience to the voice of duty, by those she 


| did not love, would she now turn from a spot 


| 


whither she had been urged by a love stronger 
than the fear of death? 
cused her of coldness, and had been content to 
take back the miniature without seeking the 
slightest explanation. 
now, and her only thought was to strive to win 
him back to life, or failing in that, to descend with 
him, hand in hand, to the valley of the shadow of 
death. He made no further effort to repel he», 
and from the moment that he was conscious that 


He had, it was true, ac- 


Sut these were nothing 


she was hovering near, it appeared to his half- 


| bewildered senses that the healing wing of an 


angel was waving over him, shedding cool and 
refreshing dews. The fancy was only an emblem 
of the reality. The attendant, when she found 
that Percival and herself were the only living 
beings in the house, could no longer be induced 


to remain, and a few hours previous to the arrival 


of Juliet, at the moment she was going to leave, 
he had requested her to close an open window on 
account of a slight chillness occasioned by a 
of the 


consequently become heated and close, greatly 


remission fever. The atmosphere had 
heightening the exacerbation that ensued. Juliet 
cautiously admitted the fresh air, and procured 
cool water to allay his burning thirst. 

The sun rose, the day wore away, night again 
closed over the desolated city, and Juliet, whose 
physical and mental energies appeared alike un- 
subdued, had never for a moment faltered, or 
yielded to drowsiness. It was past midnight, 
when Percival awoke from a sleep of several 
He felt that he was better, but he was 
very weak, and could only say, as he pressed the 
hand of Juliet: “I shall live, and we shall yet be 
happy.” 

From that time, his convalescencegyas rapid. 
He knew not that the life, which seemed as the 
gift of Heaven in answer to the prayers of Juliet, 
A strong will and the 


hours. 


was the price of ner’s. 
excitement of intense anxiety, had sustained her 
till the moment of danger was passed. Then she 
knew, though she did not venture to say sv 


‘him, that she was like the perishing flower, 


whose leaves a breath would scatter. She en- 
dured little pain, but was effected by extreme 


The dreadful disease with 


torture inflicted by intense pain and a burning | langor and debility. 


thirst, the disease having arrived at its highest ' 


which Percival had struggled as with an armed 





ORDEAL OF WOMAN'S FAITH. 


man, had approached her in its masked and most 
insidious form. Though he was deceived, as 
well as the poor widow, long a recipient of 
Juliet’s bounty, who, when the last of her chil- 
dren was removed, sought her out—she herself 
was fully aware of her situation. She could 
count the footsteps of death, stealthy though 
they were, coming rapidly upon her. Still she 


sat up most of the day, and even walked about 


the room. She was supplied with every thing 
necessary for her comfort, for the poor widow, 
who feared not death, thought only of serving her 
benefactress. 

For the first time, Percival had been able to 
sit up during the whole day. 


setting, and he sat beside Juliet before 


The sun was just 
an open 


window, whence could be descried the waters of 


the Delaware. Its bosom mirrored the golden 
glories of the sunset sky in a spot where a single 
skiff with its snowy sail, was gliding silently 
along. 

“Percival,” said Juliet, ‘observe yonder sail, 
bathed in light, as it glides towards the haven of 


its rest. Do you not see the goodness of Him, 


. - . ' 
who rules over all, in suffering me to pass away 


to the place of my repose, as calmly and silently, 
and cheered by the light of your presence?” 

He had never heard her allude to her own 
death before, and with a sensation that might 
have been compared to some sudden and piercing 
pain, he turned from the lovely scene he had 
been contemplating, and bent on her a searching 
look, to see if there were indeed any thing to 
apprehend, or whether what she had said, was 
Her 


features were calm—they even wore an expres- 


prompted by some melancholy fancy. 


sion approaching to a smile, yet beneath all, 
something seemed to lurk, which looked to him 
like death. 

“Juliet,” said he passionately, ‘is it possible 
that we have been deceiving ourselves? Can the 
spectre approach under a mask of so much 
beauty and mildness, that we knew him not?” 

“You have been deceived, Charles, but not so 
have lI. The deception was necessary for your 
restoration to health, and I could not hasten to 
remove it. There has been some sorrow in the 
thought that I must pass so soon from earth and 
him I love, but no bitterness. Let there be none 
to you. 


I would be mourned with the same kind 
of regret which we feel when a star we love to 


watch at evening, sinks from our sight, or for the | 


re o x » 
‘ower that opens its heart to receive the dews of 
heaven, which keep it fresh and beautiful even to 
the moment the worm eats aw ay the last fibre of 


the stem on which it grows. 


147 


pass away thus, than in the whirlwind and the 


tempest? And is it not better still to depart 
while the rainbow hues of life’s morning are 
bathing us in their glory, than to wait till the 
sorrows of mature life settle over us like a gloomy 
pall?” 

“Percival shook his head, for he dared not 
trust himself to speak. 

**Something whispers me, Percival,” she re- 
sumed, “that this is the last time we shall ever 
hold earthly communion. There is something 
here,” and she placed her hand upon her heart, 
“that seems as if life were ebbing from me. 
You know the spot where my father and mother 
and sister rest. It isa green, sequestered nook, 
and the morning and evening sun shed upon 
it their golden beams, but the spire that rises 
from the old church near, ever at noon throws 
its shadow over the three graves, as if to shield 
You 


will you not Charles ?—see that my grave is made 


them from the too garish light. will— 


by theirs, so that the spire which points to heaven, 
may once in the twenty-four hours, wrap us all 
in its unbroken shade.” 

He raised his eyes to her's. They had never 
looked so lustrous, and a radiant glow suffused 
her cheeks. Hope flashed upon him like a sud- 
den rainbow. 

“Juliet,” said he, “you are better. Banish 
these gloomy fancies—you will live.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “in heaven, and there we 
shall meet again. Before then, you will some- 
times stand by my grave. When the green sod 
and the wild flowers cover it, it will seem only 
like a pleasant bed, and you must think that my 
repose there is sweeter than it ever was in life.” 

She said 


Percival too was silent, and the hum of 


no more, and reclined back in her 


chair. 


‘insects was alone heard in the hush of the deep- 


ening twilight. The evening song of Juliet’s 
favorite bird, suddenly broke the stillness. It 
was a sound that she loved too well, to suffer it 
to pass unnoticed, but now she remained silent. 
Percival in some surprize looked 
“Did you not hear it, Juliet?” She answered 
not, and springly wildly to his feet, he bent over 
her. No breath came from her lips, which were 
slightly parted, and her brow, clear and white as 
marble, was already beginning to be 


up, saying, 


Parian 


cold. 





No money is better spent than what is laid out 


for domestic satisfaction. A man is pleased that 


his wife is dressed as well as other people, 


Is it not better to | and the wife is pleased that she is dressed. 












Original. 


A NIGHT REVERY. 


BY JEROME A. MAYBIE.- 





Wett may the calm eye of our reason, view 
with leniency, if not with favor, that 
philosophy, which soaring to the stars, drew from 


A NIGHT REVERY. 


—— 


olden | 


| 
them its faith and teachings; whereby the dark 


and hidden mysteries of fate were solved, and the 
veil lifted that hides from mortal ken the desti- 


nies of men. 


If we, in our wiser day, are made | 


to consider the alchymist among the blind and | 


dazzled votaries of false science; the host of | 


dreamers who have in one age or other reared up. 
their wiid and beautiful fabrics of delusion; yet | 
the spirit’s vanished brightness; its light and 
, beautiful wing drooping and tarnished with the 


as the eye wanders off amid the brilliant and 
countless hosts, holding their festival in the 
palace-halls of night—calm, solemn, magnificent 
and reachless—do we not ask ourselves how 
much of truth may not have blended with the 
errors they taught? 
light of reason, may not have mingled its rays 
with the strange and fitful gleam of their own 
wild fancies that litup the secrets of their heaven- 
daring love? 
new and gentle influence stealing over the heart; 
the feverish pulse of passion subdued; a vague 


longing appeased; and high, holy and beautiful | 


aspirations springing into life, as the spirit 
mounts up and drinks the beams of the silver 
stars—rolling on forever, far—far from earth and 
its scenes of dark strife and delirious mirth; its 
low sounds of joy, andthe roll and roar of the 
fierce enginery of life around? And why should 


this power and charm be theirs, if fate had not 


assigned them some latent control, some myste- | 


Why should 


ries sway over human existence ? 


we so turn from earth and all it affords, and long | 
for their communing, as something purer and 


better than aught else we may know? And have 
they not ever been to us, a delight and worship ? 
Who 


admiration, that bound the young mind, when 


cannot recall the indefinable awe and 


like a bird loosed from its tether, it sent its flight 
upward, and soaring on trembling wing, away— 


5 


away—brushed the plumes of the starry troops, | 


Well do 


we remember the dread, the delight, that alter- 


that glittered in the blue tent above? 


nately swayed us, in the long bright years, when 
from our favorite leafy nook, we noted the 
springing and the growth of the stars, from their 
first tremulous glimmer, to their tideful and 
steady beaming—until all heaven seemed a dia- 


mond-throne! What sources of wonder were 


they; and to what stores of wild marvel and 


how much of the divine 
} 


Who is there that does not feel a |, 
the Beautiful! choired with the Perfect! 





And how too, 


| musing did they not give birth? 
did we love them, for they seemed so like the 
eyes that loved us—tender, watchful, earnest and 


pure! And now, though years have come and 
left the seal of manhood on our brow; and 
sailing on the wide sea of human hopes, joys and 
ambitions, yet shine they on, unchanged and 
changeless; unreached—undimned by aught that 
writes “passing away,” on the fair and glorious 
things of earth, and flings shadow and blight on 
our own outward and inward being. Oh! thata 
time would come when we feel half-rebuked 
by their steadfast gaze, lest the disguise of 
some dark and ungentle thought should be 
pierced; that they should shine on brightly as 
when they first sang together, as in mockery over 


weight and dust of time! Would that the lot of 
the stars was ours! That we too, in the goodly 
| company of God’s creation, were arrayed in pris- 
tine purity and beauty, and marred not with all 
the dark sum of our woes, the glory and the 
fairness of his handy-work—that we too stood in 
shining order and harmony, free from one 
dimming trace or discordant note—irradiate with 


Strangely sometimes, do thoughts and wishes 
like these, visit us, Have we been a reveller—is 
the warm flush yet on our cheek—do the sweet 
sounds yet linger in our ear, and the bright 
forms that floated before us like the lovely crea- 
tions of a dream, yet haunt our vision—let 
but some solitary star, some lone watcher of the 


night greet our aching eye, and how do the revel 


_ and its train fade from the mind; how are the 


oracles long silent within us, stirred; and the 
hushed soul awed by their solemn responses, 
teaching us that the ravishment of music and 
beauty—the glancing of white arms and the 
sweep of dark tresses—the flashing of wit and 
the pouring of wine—the impassioned lip and the 
| warm clasp—though they may wake the thrill of 
rapture in our hearts until the pulses leap and 
the eye is suffused, yet leave us with a key 
unstruck—a capacity unreached—a void un- 
sounded! Whata high and prophetic mission 
do the stars not fulfil at such an hour! They 
tell of a clime where no secret misgiving, 00 
restless pining is the faithful attendant of every 
pleasure—no quenchless thirsting follows the 
quaffing of enjoyment—but where all lofty and 
holy spirit desires, are lost in perfect fruition: 
where the soul dwells in an elysium of satisfying 
divinest happiness ; where iis chords here shrined 
and mute, are fanned by low and gentle airs, aué 











THE FIRST 


SWALLOWS, 


pour out in cme tide, their inner and most | we then deem the stars bright links of spiritual 


entrance ing y store! 


i connection, 


between this life and one without 


Are we of the eager and maddened crowds | strife, unrest and anxiety—hanging their myriad 


that throng the mountain-passes of life, where 
meet in rude conflict the wary and strong, mar- 
shalled to the haughty music of ambition? 
bold triumphant pinion mount we to the proud 
empyrean of our highest hopes? Is the trophy | 
won? The bright guerdon of our burning wishes 
held in our moistened palm? And for this do 
men speak our praises 
tribute? Are we courted and flattered by the 
high and gifted ? 
“read the language of our brow as if it were the 
Yet there are moments 


The fine 


talisman of love?” 
when heaviest sadness fills the mind. 


On) \ 


lamps of ineffable radiance, like beacons of hope, 
to guide and lure us, way-farers of time, to our 
Eden-home, the Great Bryvonp-——returning 
again and again, as in vigils of tove to our earthly 


sphere ; cheering us through the lone ly hour, its 


and yield us admiring | 


Do the beautiful come too and | 
i 

i 
i 
; a ° . ° ° | 
quivering tension of desire over, with the excite- | 
‘ ‘ 

ment of pursuit, the transport that at first attends | 


the attainment of an object, subsided with its 


longer keeping into a calmer feeling, we are leftto | 
ponder more freely on the pains and the costs 


endured so long and rendered so unsparingly to 
make it ours; and then we ask whether the 
pleasure of success affords an adequate recom- 
pense, a commensurate reward for the protracted 


and severe training of the mind. The harsh 


i ‘ ‘ i 
discipline, the stern repressing of every lighter 
impulse and feeling; the chafings of the proud 


and curbed spirit; the doubt—the agony that 
comes with the fear that time or accident may 


forstal us, and remove the prize to be won, the | 
goal to be obtained, and wave us back to the 


insignificance of common 
uncrowned, 


men—our hopes 


our dreamings unrealized. 


Though the smiles of a brilliant crowd greet us, 


yet are we solitary and vainly sighing for com- | 


panionship. Eyes may beam kindly upon us, 


but more of chilling respect than love, is in their 


glance. 
We feel, deeply, 


her 
vecome estranged to those around; 


In such a moment as 


away—desolate, weary, pining—with a weight on | 
our hearts and a dull fever on the brain—and ihe 


eye islifted to the “ brig ghtness of the firmament,’ 

what a soothing 7 ng and holy quiet, steal un- 
consciously over the purturbed spirit, until its 
s sink and tremble into rest. 
Other and brighter hopes and joys, are ours; 


hopes, that w andering from earth to heaven, have 


r } 
already caught the lyre of a seraph—joys, whose 


passion-waves 


‘oosummation is in a realm, where the rainbow 
a . ° 
“ees not brighten but to melt away. Well might 


| 
More | 
than all se fl ; 3. I 
n all, a sense o oneliness oppresses us. | 


mournfully, that we are | 
that as our 

mutual aims and desires are laid in diverging 
paths, we can have no thoughts or sympathies | 
in Common. 


| 
we turn) 


' gloom and despondence; cherishing our heaven- 
ward aspirations; stirring within us beautiful 


dreams of Paradise—until the spirit strong and 


divinely free, wings its flight and bends its plumes 
at the veiled shrine, gui arded by seraphim! 


Original. 


THE FIRST SWALLOWS. 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, JR. 
“Wetcome, thrice woleswe! light minion of the air! 
Dark pinioned ranger, what name dost thou bear! 

I've watch'’d for thy coming—I've watch'd not in vain. 
What tale dost thou bear o’er the deep rolling main? 
Come, come to the lattice and rest thee awhile, 
Though soft is the sunlight and gentle Spring's smile. 
I've watch'd ye as far through the ether ye sped 
Where with fairy-like footsteps the air spirits tread. 
Thy pinions are weary—'tis long since we've met, 
Last autumn I saw thee away with regret.” 


We've glane’d along the Niger’s breast 
Where brilliant sunbeams gently rest ; 
We've roam’d far o’er the desert’s waste, 
Which waving 


We've hung our nests ’ne 


branches do net grace ; 
ath ( 
Where Oriole her nest ne’er weaves ; 
We've nestled in the thicket deep, 


Where pilgrim weeds in silence creep ; 


ni fre eave 


We've heard the lordly lien’s roar 

Sound hoarse along the river’s shore ; 
O’er Tchad’s soft glassy bosom blue, 

In merry round have oft-times flew ; 
We've lived where reigns the savage horde, 
And Ethiopia’s wilds explored : 

In sunny streams our wings have dipp'd; 
The red flamingo oft outstripp’d ; 

We've built amid old ruins gray, 

Where man had long since fled away ; 
We've flitted ’mid Asiatic bowers, 

Where gleam soft Oriental flowers; 
We've roamed beneath Italian sky, 
Where fadeless art will never die; 

Where 
Our airy flight we do not stop ; 
Where glows tl 


In summer time we bu 


Chimboraze rears its top, 


‘sun—wW here sweeps the tide 
ild in pride. 


l, gentle minions! farewell, thou art gone! 


in the twilicht’s soft dawn ! 


Farewel 
Far awa 
With arrowy speed thou hast haste 
aott tends r blue ; 


y thou art lost, 
n’d swift through, 


Yon vista, where gleams the 
! thou hast left me in silence alone, 
wind’s low distant moan ; 


light lattice green 


Farewell ! 
I hear but the rising 
Would thou hadst tarried on the 
'Till the moonbeams had trembled in glory serene ; 


Thou art go re! and irom thee a deep lesson Vil learn; 


To the Hand that | turn. 


protects thee m reverence 





THE EXILE. 


FROM GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 
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Adagio Espressivo. 


























Swift fades the land I love be. 
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THE EXILE. 














o’er thee, while far, while far from thee I 


roam. Farewell, thou land where — is 
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VIEW FROM FORT PUTNAM. 
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VIEW FROM FORT PUTNAM.* | depended on his reaching the enemy’s lines with- 
— jout delay. Struck with horror at this jnte}jj. 
Tus fort, which commands the military posi- | gence, she swooned and fell senseless. In that 
tion of West Point, and which was considered so state he left her, hurried down stairs, mounted 
important during the Revolutionary war, is now} horse belonging to one of his aides that re 
in ruins, and is visited by all travellers for the | saddled at the door, and rode with all speed to 
superb view which it affords of the sublime pass | the bank of the river. A boat with six men was 
of the Highlands. This was the great key which | in waiting ; and, pretending that he was going 
Arnold’s treachery intended to give into the \ with a flag of truce, he pulled down the stream, 
hands of the English; and, associated with the | and arrived safe on board the Vulture sloop of 
memory of the unfortunate André, and with war, lying some miles below. 


other painful events of the conspiracy, it pos-| . . _ ' 
zy P | Having finished his inspection of the redoubr, 
f 


Washington arrived at Arnold’s house, received 
the message, and concluded to cross immediately 
and meet Arnold at West Point. As the whole 
party were seated in the barge moving smoothly 
his discovery of the treason of Arnold, at that! over the water, with the majestic scenery of the 
. | Highlands about them, Washington said, “ Well, 
gentlemen, I am glad, on the whole, that General 
Arnold has gone before us, for we shall now have 
a salute; and the roaring of the cannon will have 
a fine effect among these mountains.” The boat 
drew near to the beach, but no cannon were 
heard, and there was no appearance of prepara- 


I ti i . *What!” contin 
there for the purpose of some conference, and || "0" % receive them ng 
d| Washington, “do they not intend to salute us! 


sesses an interest which is wanting to other 
objects of the same description in our country. H 

Washington's visit of inspection to Fort Put- 
nam, and the other redoubts on this side the 
river was made only two or three hours before 


moment as he was supposed in command at West 
Point. The commander-in-chief was expected 
to arrive the evening before, and had he done so, } 
Arnold would probably never have escaped. | 
Having accidently met the French minister, | 
M. de Lucerne, at Fishkill, however (eight | 
miles above,) he was induced to pass the night 





set off early in the morning on horseback, an 
sending on a messenger to Mrs. Arnold that} At this moment an officer was seen making bis 
himself and suite would be with her to breakfast. H way down the hill to meet them, who seemed 
Arriving opposite West Point, near a small confused at their arrival, and apologized for not 
redoubt called Fort Constitution, Washington || being prepared to receive such distinguished 
turned his horse from the road. Lafayette, who | visitors. 


was then in his suite, called out, “ General, you ‘s How is this. sir,” said Washington, “is not 
i‘ “ss “ , Oc > 7 


. : : i 

are going in the wrong direction; you know 
5 you kno | General Arnold here?” 

| 


Mrs. Arvold is waiting breakfast for us.” “ Ah,” 
“No, sir,” replied the officer, “he has not 


are all in love with Mrs. Arnold, and wish to get | been here these two days, nor have I heard from 
| him within that time.” 


answered Washington, “I know you young men | 


where she is as soon as possible. Go and take} 
your breakfast with her and tell her not to wait | “This is extraordinary,” said Washington; 
for me; I must ride down and examine the | “we were told he had crossed the river, and that 
redoubts on this side the river.” Two of the we should find him here. However, our visit 
aides rode on, found breakfast waiting, and sat) must not be in vain. Since we have come, ve 
down at once with General Arnold and his family. | must look round a little, and see in what state 
While they were at table, a messenger came with | things are with you.” 

a letter for Arnold, which announced the capture He then ascended the hill, examined Fort 
of André, and the failure and betrayal, of course, | Putnam and the other fortifications, and returned 
of the whole conspiracy. Showing little or no | to Arnoid’s house, where the treason was at onee 
emotion, though his life hung upon a thread, he || -evealed. This occupied two or three hours, 
merely said to one of his aides that his presence | however, and Arnold was beyond pursuit. 
was required at West Point; and, leaving word | yw | 


. . . o 
ry is ; ashington retained his usual calmness, though 
for General Washington that he was called over 


the river, but would return immediately, he peawipe niepag 2 _ — oe — 
Jered a horse and sent for M Arnold ' he | ry senge pela age: Ewen nf , 

diucaher He then inf make he ea a hat atuenae with Congress. He — py 

1 informed her a rupt y that and Knox, showed them the proofs, and oni} 

they must part, possibly for ever, and that his life said to the former, “ Whom can we tus 





* Iilustrative of the third plate. now !” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 






larging, although wot at length, upon the importance of this 
month. Its name is fraught with deeds of unusual bravery and 
determination, both in this country as well as another. It is 
indeed a memorable month. On the fourth of July, 1776, the 
Declaration of Independence was proclaimed to the Union, 








that Uuion boasts of twenty-six. 
the father of bis country, is identified with that great event, 
which will occupy history’s page until the world and all gene- 
rations have passed into eternity. In this never-to-be-forgot- 
ten month of July, the first blow for Liberty was struck in 
France, in which that great man and uncompromising friend 
of America—Lafayette, was one of the principal actors; and 
as it is well known that event caused France to be proclaimed 
and acknowledged by all countries a Republic and not a Mon- 














of the demise of three of her greatest statesmen—Jefferson, 





of the United States of America. Reflect and think well over 
the past—that such men, who had immortalized themselves in 
the sacred cause and rights of their fellow-beings, should be 








country. 
tion of Independence—the second, one of its signers, and a 






enjoy, and the last as one of the Presidents of our country, 






so disinterestedly filled by Washington—all three having pre- 
sided with glory and honor over the destinies of a nation then 






day as the fourth of July. We must all bend the knee and 
acknowledge it was through the interposition of that Supreme 






ous. Thatsame month is also fraught with the reminiscenses 





of holy gratitude, and every true American must recur to it 





with heartfelt pride, that in the hour of struggle, when the 





darkest days of that strife for the freedom of the Colonies 
Pulaski, Kosciusko, Baron 
Steuben, and many others, bartered their all to aid in obtaining 





were experienced—Lafayette, 





the liberty which we now enjoy and appreciate. 





refer to it with gladdened hearts to our children, and picture 





to them the distress and misery, the ‘‘days which tried men’s 
forth. Tell our fore-fathers 
travelled in the midst of winter over our then desert soil, bare- 





eouls”’ called them, too, that 










secure to us that Independence, of which we are reaping the 
benefit ; and frequently so awfully abuse. It may prove a source 
of gratification to them, to reflect upon, and read, of the insti- 
tutioas of the country which gave them existence—thereby 
engendering into their young minds the necessity of their 
becoming thoroughly versed in the principles of the govern- 










She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure, celestial white, 
Ww ith streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen band. 












Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest trumpings loud, 

Aud see the lightning lances driven, 
When strive the warriors of the storm, 

And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, 

( hild of the sun! to thee ‘tis given 

Te guard the banner of the free, 









eVDITOR’S TABUE. 


Jc.y—As public chroniclers we claim the privilege of en- | 


thea only represented hy thirteen states, and now, at this day, | 
The immortal Washington, | 


archy. That month and that glorious day, the fourth of July, Hl 
tolled forth to a mournful nation, the melancholy intelligence | 


Adams and Monroe—each having presided as chief magistrates | 


called forth upon a day so celebrated in the archives of every | 
First, Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declara- | 


great actor in gaining that unexampled liberty that we now | 


all three having occupied the same chair that was so nobly and | 
in itsinfaney, to “depart this life” upon such a soul-thrijling | 


Being, who looks over and protects the sincere and the virtu- | 


We should H 


footed, while the blood traced every step they took, and let | 
tiem become familiar with the perils they encountered to | 








To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long lines comes gleaming on, 
Ere vet the life-blood warm and wet, 

Has dimm'd the glittering bavonet, 

j Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-born glories burn ; 

And as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 


And when the cannou-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midaight’s pall ; 
' Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 





Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave ; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look above to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart's hope and home! 

By ange! hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
For ever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soi! beneath our foet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us! 





In another page we give a view of West-Point—a position at 
|| the time of the Revolutionary War, upen the occupation of 


| which our all depended. Even this consecrated spot, where the 
| monument of Kosciusko now stands, was at one period in immi- 


The traitor Arnold, had arranged to surrender it 


| nent danger. 


| to the enemy, upon receiving a commission in the British service, 
| but, fortunately his plans were frustrate’/—he fled his country 
and expired in England an outcast, despised even by every 
Sritish subject, as all traitors should, whether in war or im 


peace. He knew well that the position he occ upied at Weet- Point 


was the great rock, upon which our Independence was based, 
| and he cowardly intrigued with, and had actually made terms 
| to give quiet possession of West Point to the British. The 


| arrest of the unfortunate Andre, (whose death was not more 


deeply deplored by any man than by Washington himsell, firet 
led to the discovery of the treason and villany of Arnold. It 
was 4 miraculous escape for our country, or at this day we 
might have been ruled by the lion haad of Brittannia aod not 


| as we are, appearing before the world, a free and independent 





ment, which they may one day be calied upon to administer. i} —— ‘Is th man with soul so dead 
‘Is there a man w ? ’ 
, . \ r y f he said 
“When Freedom from her mountain height, ; = - eae = one sont = ” 
Unfurled her standard to the air, aati ti tisoe iets 


| Batumec.—Now is the season to enjoy this, the greatest of 
It is conducive to health—it invigorates the body 
as well asthe mind. At the Battery, we have two immense 
\| establishments, fitted up in the most gorgeous style, with 
Mr. Jacon Ratintav, 


all luxuries. 


sitting rooms for ladies and geatlemen. 
K was the first to introduce floating bathe, thirty-five vears ago, 
| in New York, and he has now moored at Castle Garden, one of 
\\ the finest buildings, that we have ever seen for accommodstmon 
Tuomas, has, aleo, the Franklin Bath, 


and pleasure. Mr. 
It is, however, much larger 


which is fally equal to the other. 
| than Mr. Rabineau’s, but not more desirable ia the poiut ef 
| comfort and convenience. 

|| ‘There are two splendid baths upon the Hudson beside those 
“already mevtioned—one at the foot of Desbrosses street—the 
other at Morton street, kept by the eon of Mr. Rebineas 
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Then we have the warm water baths of Sroprpant's, in! 
Broadway, where every person can enjoy the luxury of bathing 

in Marble basins. His rooms are commodious and well sup- 

plied with every couvenience. The apartments appropriated 

to the ladies, are very extensive, the entrance to which is upon 

Walker street. Esch room is a perfect palace, furnished with 

cushioned chairs, drapery, glasses, and every article necessary 

to gratify the eye as well as the miod. The Baths at the 

Astor those of Palmo’s, are well constructed. During 
these hot days, every person desirous of health 
should embrace the opportunity of bathing. 


and 


excessive 


Tae Barrery.—What shall we say of this great resort? If 
there is a place on earth, to be considered a paradise, it is the 
Battery! The rich and the poor here congregate to inhale the 
refreshing breeze. It is consecrated ground. It is immortali- 
zed as the scene of the Evacuation of the British troops at the 
termination of our Revolutionary straggle. Upon every side it 
it is surrounded by neat palaces, the residences of the opulent, 
as well as of those less aristocratic. Why leave this beautiful, 
cool and healthy spot to bask in the sunshine of Saratoga and 
the Falls, when every accommodation is afforded, combined with 
convenience and attention at those splendid hotels surrounding 
this great promenade—the Battery and the Philadelphia 
hotels. Our Southren frievtls who resort to the North when 
the heat becomes oppressive in their own clime, should ponder 
well upon the advantaces here presented. Saratoga is no 
cooler than “ our own city,” especially in the vicinity of the 
Battery. Upon that beautiful spot, they can inhale the odor 
of five hundred and seventeen trees, besides a view of the most 
magnificent harbor in the world, with the luxury of sea bathing 
every hour during the day. If these are not considerations of 
vast importance, we surrender our opinion on these matters at 


discretion. 


First Serruement or tue Unirep Stares.—The following 
table has been prepared with much care and research. Jt can 


be depended upon as accurate in every particular: 


States. Date. Oldest Town, By Whom, 
Florida, 1565 St. Angurtine, Spanish. 
Virginia, 1607 Jamestown, English. 
New York, 1614 Albany, Dutch. 
Massachusetts, 1620) )=—- Plymouth, English. 
N. Hampshire, 1623 =—s Dover, “ 
New Jersey, 1624 Bergen, Danes. 
Delaware, 1627 Cape Henlopen, Swedes. 
Maine, 1630 = York, English. 
Connecticut, 1633 Windsor, as 
Maryland, 1634 St. Mary's, “ 
Rhode Island, 1636 = Providence, “ 

N. Carolina, 1650 Albermarle, “ 
8S. Carolina, 1670 = Port Royal, “ 
Michigan, 1670 = Detroit, French. 
Pennsylvania, 1622 =Philadeiphia, English. 
Illinois, 1683 Kaskaskia, French. 
Arkansas, 1685 Arkansas Post, “ 
Indiana, 1690 §=Vineennes, “ 
Louisiana, 1699 = Iberville, “ 
Alabama, 1702 ~—s Fort near Mo., ad 
Mississippi, 1716 = Natchez, oe 
Vermont, 1725 Port Dummer, English. 
Georgia, 1733 = Savaunah, “ 
Tennessee, 17356 ~=—s Fort London, “ 
Missouri, 1763s St. Geneveive, French. 
Kentucky, 1775 Boonsboro, D. Boon. 
Ohio, 7188 Marietta, Em’s. N. E. 
Mr. Dempster.—This popular and highly distinguished 


Vocalist, has been giving several concerts in the city during the 
past month, with his usual success. Mr. Dempster is a natural 


aud sweet singer. His “ Mary sitting upon the stile,” is one 


of the most beautiful ballads that he sings. As to purity of 
style, and his proficiency in music, he is equal to the best of 
the artists. , 
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Tue Garpens.—As the balmy summer has opened its brie 
eareer for a few short months—so have the gardens im itn , 
the example. Niblo’s, with Mitchell, as the caterer; 
with Mrs. Timm and Mr. Walcot. with its 


beautiful fountain, fire works &c. have each endeavored 


\ auxh 
Castle Garden. 


nall, 


with the other. We can only say that each has been condus a 
thus far, with enterprize, tact and ability. They are all agree. 
able resorts during our sultry eveniogs, and the Opportunity 
thus afforded of passing a cool and pleasant hour «ty ald be 


embraced by our citizens generally. What can be mors fat 


tua- 


ting than listening to the notes of a charming songstress 
zed 


becomes 


the tones of an organ—the music created by a well orga: 
It The 
absorbed and the soul is filled with emotion—the heart 


orchestra. is indeed captivating. mind 


palpi- 
tates and the whole frame, as it were, is prostrated. Aj] m st 
acknowledge that these hours of relaxation are the mains 


our lives. 


tay of 


Poems aNnD Battaps or ScutLLer.— Harper and Brothere— 
Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer has done Schiller full justice jg 
M any of them are 
His life is 
in Mr. Bulwer’s usual fluent style, and embraces many interest- 
ing details. 
ous labors, he has been indebted largely to German and other 


his translation of these poems and ballads. 
now presented in an Eoglish garb for the first time. 


In the successful conclusion of Mr. Bulwer’s ardy- 


foreign authors. 


An INQUIRY PRESENTED TO THE CONSCIENCE oF THE CHRis 
TIAN READER.—Harper and Brothers.—This work is from the 
pen of the Rev. Cesar Malan, pastor of the “ Church of the 
Testimony,”’ Geueva, being translated from the second French 
edition, “Can I join the Church of Rome while my rule of 
faith is the Bible.” 


* : 
THE younG Saitor.—Harper and Brothers.—This is avery 
pleasing and readable nautical story—well wrought out in the 
incidents, 


Neau’s History.—The Harpers have issued the fifth and 
sixth parts of this valuable work. The fifth, contains a por- 


trait of the Rev. Thomas Goodwin. 


ILtustRaTED Biste.—The Harpers are certainly astonishing 
the world with their beautiful edition of the Bible. The last 
number issued is richly embellished. When we consider that 
the price is only twenty-five cents, it must be supposed thatit 


will find its way into every family circle. 

Maxims or Acocos.—Otis, Broaders & Co.—This isa brief 
The author, 
The 


information. 
his task. 


work, composed of much useful 
Charles W. Day, has creditably performed 
work appears to have been written in England for the English, 
and some of it, perhaps, will be applicable to the English solely. 
As human nature is the same every where, the author has vot 
|, deemed itexpedient to change its text, notwithstanding its 12- 
Those whom many of the senti- 
i jade 


‘/ 


| troduction toa new society. 
, le 

meuts touch not, can exclaim with Hamlet, “ let the galle 
wince—our withers are unwrung,” whilst those who are goaded 


by the spur of conscience, can say “ go and sin no more. 


Suaksreare’s Puays.—Mr. H. W. Hewett, is issuing raprily 
in weekly numbers, the works of Shakspeare. The illustrations 
of Othello, we think, are decidedly superior to those of Hamlet. 

| The enterprize is meeting with an extensive sale. 


Mason Jones’ Covurrsaip—Carey and Hart.—It embraces 
a full description of this ludicrous courtship, including other 
scenes, incidents and adventures of the famous hero. There 
are twelve laughable illustrations in the work. IJtisa pleasws 
affair. 


Remarkasie Visions.—Jorden and Co. Boston. —This is * 


translation from the German, comprising highly importa 
revelations, concerning the life after death. 

Tue Corsair of Casco Bay.—-Professor Ingraham }9 
embraced in this little work an interesting story, #* woll a8 
perfect history of a Pilot's daughter. 
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